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REVIEWS 


Three Years in North America. By James 
Stuart, Esq. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker. 


Tue wildernesses and lakes, cities and loca- 
tions, merchants and manufacturers, husband- 
men and helps, freemen, savages, and slaves 
of North America, will soon be as familiar to 
us as Primrose Hill and Virginia Water, the 
Change and Cheapside, with the good citi- 
zens of London and Westminster. ‘The 
United States have been lately invaded by 
tourists carrying pencils and note-books—by 
laters in philosophy and politics, and 

in religion—by Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals; and our brother Jonathan has seen 
with wonder, and read with indignation, the 
secounts which some of them have rendered 
of his household jurisprudence and social 
economy. One writer gives us a political, and 
another a domestic portrait of the “Starred 
Lady of the West,” a third shows us how ill 


she gets up her linen and spreads her table 
ees 


absence of servants : a fourth fears that 
she cannot be devout without the aid of an 
@stablished church: « fifth conceives she 
inust be unhappy since she cannot go to court 
or see her sons knighted : while a sixth mar- 
vels how she can pretend to freedom and 
civilization, seeing she has nothing ancient 
about her save hills and streams. Neither 
the misrepresentations of one, nor the dreams 
of another have blinded us to the true condi- 
tion of the t western states: we have 
inquired, and weighed, and examined for 
ourselves, and the result is, that we love our 
ren across the Atlantic more and more, 
and almost envy the freedom of their condi- 
tion, and the growing wealth and strength of 
their republic. 

These volumes are written by Mr. Stuart, 
of Duncarn, and are the fruits of three 
wal residence and travel in North America. 

author is a gentleman by birth ; a skilful 
agriculturist, with a talent for observation in 
matters beyond the ploughshare. He is well 
uainted with the political and social con- 
dition of the kingdoms of Europe—has little 
or no prejudice—loves his native land and 
people—has some affection to spare for other 
countries—and, moreover, indulges in no 
ious theories or mystic speculations, but 

es men and manners as he finds them, 
and describes whatever touches him with 
truth and simplicity. He writes in a familiar 
way, and gains the reader's attention by the 
ease of his language and the justness of his 
sentiments. He says little about the litera- 
ture of America: he, however, informs 
us incidentally, that the three British names 
most in request are Scott, Brougham, 
and Chalmers; but he abounds in infor- 
mation of an equally interesting kind. We 
shall allow him to tell his own story, premis- 
ing only, that his stay in the United States 
extended from August 1828 to August 1831 
—that he examined into everything himself, 





and took a note of his observations at the 
time. 

The first city which he saw was New 
York ; these are his commencing remarks :— 


“ We have seen little of the manners of the 
people, the great heat of the weather having 
forced us at present to decline invitations, which 
were very hospitably given us by some of our 
fellow-passengers, whose good offices towards us 
on our arrival we can never recollect without 
grateful feelings. The dress of the people differs 
little from our own. Ladies seem to dress more 
smartly, when shopping or walking out in the 
forenoon, than in British cities; and their 
bonnets and head-dress are probably more ac- 
cording to the Parisian, than the London fashion. 
Shopkeepers, or rather storekeepers,—for a 
shop is uniformly called a store here,—are less 
obsequious in their manners than in Britain; 
but I have observed no want of civility any- 
where.” 


Other travellers, more willing to be out of 
humour, have spoken more harshly of the 
accommodations of the western world than 
Mr. Stuart :— 

‘*The bed-chambers do not correspond with 
the eating-rooms, either in appearance or ac- 
commodation,—the whole fitting up and furnish- 
ing looking meagre: beds without curtains,— 
not a bit of carpet in the bed-rooms,—even 
water not so plentiful as is requisite, most of all 
in a warm climate—neither hot nor cold baths 
in this, one of the two greatest hotels in New 
York,—nor proper accommodation of a dif- 
ferent, but still more necessary description. * * 
An abundant supply of water is no doubt neces- 
sary before it is attainable; but the wealth and 
population of this great city increase so rapidly, 
that that object will be effected in a few years, 
Water is both deficient in quantity and quality 
here. Much of it is brought in carts from a 
considerable’ distance, and sold at a high price. 
Mosquitos have plagued us much less than we 
were taught to expect,—not more than wood- 
flies sometimes do in Britain. ‘The common fly 
is in great numbers, and very troublesome. 

“Iced soda-water from the fountain is the 
liquid in universal use by all descriptions of 
persons, and is admirably prepared,—the plea- 
santest beverage, as it appeared to me, that I 
had ever tasted in warm weather. It is fre- 
quently mixed with a small portion of lemon 
syrup; the price threepence sterling for a tum- 
bler. It is prepared and sold in almost every 
street. The demand at the fountains is so 
great, that very large sums of money have been 
made by the manufacturers.” 


Persons of colour are numerous in America; 
it was lately debated in Congress whether it 
is prudent to educate them ; the motion for 
ignorance was lost by a small majority: let 
us add to this a few lines from the pen of Mr. 
Stuart—they need no comment :— 


“We had observed a very handsome woman 
of colour, as well dressed, and as like a female 
of education, as any of those on board, on deck. 
My wife, who had some conversation with her, 
asked her, when she found that she had not 
dined with us, why she had not been in the 
cabin? She replied very modestly, that the 
people of this country did not eat with the 
people of colour. The manners and appearance 





of this lady were interesting, and would have 
distinguished her anywhere.” 


The State Prison, at Auburn, engaged the 
author’s attention for some time: his account 
may be perused with advantage by statesmen 
of all countries—we give a brief detail of the 
management :— 

“ When convicts arrive, they have their irons 
taken off, are thoroughly cleaned, and clad in the 
prison dress. The rules of the prison are ex- 
plained to them, and they are instructed by the 
keeper in their duties,—to obey orders, and to 
labour diligently in silence,—to approach all the 
officers of the institution, when it is necessary 
for them to speak, with respectful language, and 
never to speak without necessity, even to the 
keepers; never to speak to each other under 
any pretence; nor to sing, dance, or do any- 
thing having the least tendency to disturb the 
prison; never to leave the places assigned to 
them without permission; never to speak to 
any person who does not belong to the prison, 
nor to look off from their work to see any one; 
never to work carelessly, or be idle a single 
moment. They are also told, that they will not 
be allowed to receive letters, or intelligence 
from, or concerning, their friends, or any infor- 
mation on any subject out of the prison. Any 
correspondence of this kind, that may be neces- 
sary, must be carried on through the keeper, or 
assistant keepers. A Bible is, by order of the 
state, put into eavh cell. The bodies of all cri- 
minals, who die in the state prisons, are, by 
order of the legislature, delivered to the College 
of Physicians when they are not claimed by 
their relations within twenty-four hours after 
their death. The state prisons being in the 
country,—at a distance generally, it must be 
presumed, from the residence of the relations, 
—such a claim can, it is obvious, be but rarely 
made.” 

Agriculture is everywhere well understood : 
much of the country is cultivated like a 
garden: on penetrating into the interior, 
Mr. Stuart saw many lately settled locations. 
Settlers may profit by the observations of 
one too experienced to be mistaken :— 

“In the course of our ride we saw great 
tracts of country lately settled and improved, 
much of it good, though not all of equally fer- 
tile soil,—the farm-houses generally new and 
good,—several of the farms belonging to British 
settlers; one of the largest to an Englishman,— 
the country roads far better than I expected,— 
the trees in the forest magnificent, not in point 
of circumference, for they are tov close to each 
other even to have lateral branches, but in 
point of height and cleanness of the bark. I 
am no advocate, even from what J have already 
seen, and with the very limited information [ 
possess, for foreigners undertaking the first 
settlement in this country themselves. The 
toils of wood-cutting, house-building, and in- 
closing, are itmmense ; and, added to those is 
the great risk to health, which a foreigner and 
his family, far more than a native, incurs by the 
exhalations from the wood-cutting process. All 
the necessary operations are performed better, 
more quickly, and with less danger to health, 
by the natives, who are accustomed to them, and 
better inured to the hardships attendant on 
bivouacking in the woods before a dwelling- house 
is prepared. The necessary privations are more 
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readily submitted to by the natives than by 
foreigners, and are in truth much less prejudi- 
cial to them.” 

Any anecdote of the illustrious Washing- 
ton is of value: the following is a noble one :— 

“ While the American army, under the com- 
mand of Washington, lay encamped in the 
environs of Morris Town, New Jersey, it oc- 
curred that the service of the communion (then 
observed semi-annually only,) was to be admi- 
nistered in the Presbyterian Church of that 
village. In a morning of the previous week, 
the General, after his accustomed inspection of 
the camp, visited the house of the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, then pastor of that church, and, after the 
usual preliminaries, thus accosted him: ‘ Doctor, 
I understand that the Lord’s Supper is to be 
celebrated with you next Sunday. I would 
learn, if it accords with the canons of your 
church tu admit communicants of another de- 
nomination?’ The Doctor rejoined, ‘ Most 
certainly. Ours is not the Presbyterian table, 
General, but the Lord’s table; and we hence 
give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers, of 
whatever name.’ The General replied, ‘I am 
glad of it: that is as it ought to be; but, as I 
was not quite sure of the fact, I thought I 
would ascertain it from yourself, as I propose to 
join with you on that occasion. Though a 
member of the Church of England, I have no 
exclusive partialities.’” The Doctor re-assured 
him of a cordial welcome, and the General was 
found seated with the communicants the next 
Sabbath.” 


The Americans are pleased to remember, 
that they foiled England and gained their 
independence by the genius of a printer, a 
surveyor, a blacksmith, and a cobbler—viz. 
Franklin, Washington, Greene, and Sherman. 
“Princes may make dukes,” says Stuart, 
“but all the kings in the world cannot make 
a Washington or a Franklin.” He might as 
well have said or sung 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

At Albany, in the state of New York, the 
author halted during the stormy days of 
Jackson’s election: the admirers of the ballot 
cannot choose but read Mr. Stuart’s account 
of the scene with pleasure :— 

“It was on the 5th November that I was 
present at the election at Ballston Spa, held in 
one of the hotels, about the door of which twenty 
or thirty people might be standing. My friend 
Mr. Brown introduced me, and got me a place 
at the table. I must confess that I have been 
seldom more disappointed at a public meeting. 
The excitement occasioned by the election ge- 
nerally was declared by the newspapers to be 
far greater than had ever been witnessed since 
the declaration of independence in 1776. And 
at Ballston Spa, any irritation which existed 
had been increased by an attack made a few 

days previous to the election by the local press, 
and by hand-bills, on the moral character of one 
of the candidates, a gentleman who had filled a 
high office in Congress, and who resided in the 
neighbourhood. I was therefore prepared for 
some fun, for some ebullition of humour, or of 
sarcastic remark, or dry wit, to which Ameri- 
cans are said to be prone. But all was dumb 
show, or the next thing to it. The ballot-boxes 
were placed on a long table, at which half a 
dozen of the inspectors or canvassers of votes 
were seated. The voters approached the table 
by single files. Not a word was spoken. Each 
voter delivered his list, when he got next to the 
table, to the officers, who called out his name. 
Any person might object, but the objection was 
instantly decided on,—the officers having no 
difficulty, from their knowledge of the township, 
of the persons residing in it, and to whose tes- 


mining on the spot, whether the qualification of 

the voter was or was not sufficient. I need 

hardly say, that I did not attend this excessively 

uninteresting sort of meeting for any long time; 

but I am bound to bear this testimony in its 

favour, that so quiet a day of election, both 

without and within doors, I never witnessed 

either in Scotland or England. I did not sce 

or hear of a drunk person in the street of the 

village or neighbourhood, nor did I observe any 

thing extraordinary, except the increased num- 

ber of carriages or waggons of all kinds, three 

or four of them drawn by four horses, one by 

six. We were residing close by the hotel where 

the election took place, and in the evening the 

tranquillity was as complete as if no election 

had occurred.” 

In the clearing of forest land Mr. Stuart 

advises the foreign settler to employ Ameri- 

cans to prepare the way :— 

«In originally dispossessing the forest, and 

clearing the ground, the American has great 

advantages over the European emigrant. He 

understands the use of the axe from his infancy, 

and much more rapidly brings the trees to the 
ground. His house and fences are far more 
economically erected. His employment in 
these operations is that to which he has been all 
his life accustomed. His health does not suffer, 
as a stranger’s does, from the hardships to 
which he is in the meantime exposed, nor from 
the exhalations which always accompany the 
clearing of woodland, and which are so apt in 
this country to produce fever and ague. My 
present impression is, that it is far more ad- 
visable for an emigrant to pay a little for land 
lately cleared, though at a price exceeding the 
sum actually expended, than to risk his own 
health and that of his family; but let him be 
well advised, and not acquire land, already im- 
poverished by cropping, and which has become 
foul, and lost the vegetable mould—the efficacy 
of which renders the use of manure for a time 
unnecessary. Let him, above all, be satisfied, 
before he fixes on a situation, that there is good 
wholesome water near the spot, where his house 
is to be placed; and that the district of country 
is, generally speaking, healthy. Water is very 
frequently bad in this country; and often im- 
pregnated with lime to so great an extent that 
it cannot be used with safety. One of the first 
questions that a traveller, on arriving at an hotel, 
puts, is, whether the water is good? and it is 
extremely difficult to get information that can 
be depended on, either as to the quality of the 
water, or the comparative healthiness of the 
place. ‘The inhabitants already settled and 
possessed of property have an obvious interest 
to make favourable representations. In many 
cases, where emigrants do not show due caution, 
they not only expose themselves and their fami- 
lies to disease, but to that sinking and depres- 
sion of spirits, which frequently results from 
discouragements and ditficulties, so likely to 
incapacitate for the necessary exertions, espe- 
cially in a country, to many of the customs of 
which they are strangers.” 


Of Boston, which all travellers unite in 
praising, Mr. Stuart says nothing save what 
is complimentary :— 

“ The city is clean and well paved, and seems 
to be not only entirely free of beggars, but of 
any population that is not apparently living 
comfortably. I did not observe a single indivi- 
dual in the streets of the city who was not well 
apparelled, nor an individual of what we call 
the lower orders. Even at New York, during 
the few days I was there, I observed some small 
districts of the city where cleanliness was less 
attended to than in others, and where there 
were indications, especially among the coloured 
people, that dissolute habits prevailed in some 











timony reference was instantly made, in deter- 





blance of idleness or filth among the people any- 
where. All are, or seem to be, in the full en- 
joyment of the necessaries of life, and all busy, 
active, and employed. What a contrast in these 


| respects between this city and the city of Dublin, 


which, in the month of July 1827, 1 saw crowd- 
ed with beggars almost naked, even in the heart 
of it; and on the arrival of a mail-coach in 
Sackville Street, scrambling for the few half- 
pence which the passengers threw among them.” 


The author discourses a little on ship-build- 
ing, on steam navigation, and on war: the 


| American ships sail swifter than those of 


England : Fulton, he thinks, is entitled to the 
praise of having made the first useful experi- 
ment in the application of steam in maritime 
affairs: in war, he allows the Americans to 
tell their own story :— 

‘«In many conversations which I have had 

with American naval officers, they attributed 
their success in the late war,—how truly I 
cannot tell,—chiefly to their expertness and 
celerity in firing their guns. They often, they 
say, fired three times while we fired twice, and 
they consider themselves to take a surer aim. 
They also say that we fire when the ship is 
ascending on the wave, and not when she is 
descending, as they do, when they can take a 
better aim. The discipline on board their ships 
is allowed on all hands to be most strictly main- 
tained,—and they insist that, at the time of the 
short war with them, the discipline in British 
ships had become somewhat relaxed, from our 
having had no naval enemy at all equal to cope 
with us for many years previously.” 
Republicans have their own taste in the 
matter of emigrants :— 
“ The Scotch are preferred to other foreigners 
in all public employments, on account of their 
sobriety ; the Swiss and Germans, as planters or 
landed proprietors; but neither the English, 
nor especially the Irish, can withstand the de- 
moralizing effects of cheap liquor, so well as the 
emigrants from the continent of Europe and 
the Scotch. Many of the Irish fall a sacrifice 
to the use of spirits; but still there is a great 
number of them in the neighbourhood of New 
York and Philadelphia doing well and living 
soberly.” 

The following remarks on the language of 
the land cannot be far wrong :— 

‘«T have never been able to observe either 
here, or in other parts of the United States 
where we have yet been, any ground for an ob- 
servation which I have heard again and again 
made by British writers, viz. that it is difficult 
to understand the language which the Americans 
use, and that an American does not at once un- 
derstand what an Englishman says. On the 
contrary, I think it much more difficult, in tra- 
velling in Britain, to comprehend the various 
dialects that are used by the lower classes in 
different parts of the country. Even in the city 
of London, the language is very different in the 
city and in the west end of the town. The style 
of speaking is very much the same all over this 
country. The only difference seems to me to 
consist in the different signification which is 
given to a few words in America, such as the 
following :—A lady calling on us when there 
was some melon on the table, we asked her to 
partake of it as soon as the servant brought a 
plate. She was in a hurry, and took up a little 

bit in her hand, saying, allow me to take it 
‘ friendly,’—meaning unceremoniously. Of such 
words as this there is a considerable number, 
but there is generally no difficulty in finding 
out the sense in which they are used.” 

What he relates of President Jackson is 
interesting :— 

“ The president generally attends Divine wor- 





degree; but at Boston there is not the sem- 





ship ia this church. His seat is nowise distin- 
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guished from the others in the church. He was 
attended by his family, among whom was a 
handsome-looking female, whom I understood 
to be Mrs. Donelson, his niece. Nothing struck 
me more than seeing him mixing in the pas- 
sages of the church with the rest of the congre- 
gation as a private individual, and conversing 
with such of them as he knew on going out, 
without the slightest official assumption. He 
bowed to Mr. Kennedy in the seat where I was. 

«The president has very little the appear- 
ance or gait of a soldier, as I have been accus- 
tomed to see them. He is extremely spare in 
his habit of body,—at first sight not altogether 
unlike Shakspeare’s starved apothecary,—but 
he is not an ungenteel man in manner and ap- 
pearance ; and there are marks of good humour, 
as well as of decision of character, in his coun- 
tenance.” 

Here is an attestation to the character of 
Transatlantic helps :— 

“‘ T am bound, however, to say, that I always 
felt myself at ease respecting any little articles 
I might leave in the room, when the servants, 
whether male or female, were white Americans. 
This testimony to their honesty I can bear, after 
travelling through almost every part of the 
United States, The white servants never forget 
the respect due to themselves, and consider it 
a thing quite as likely, that the guest should 
pilfer from the waiter, as the waiter from the 
guest.” 

There is much contained in the following 
words from a magistrate of Philadelphia :— 

“‘ We have no such class as the poor. Our 
lands are so cheap, and the absolute necessaries 
of life so easily obtained, that the number of 
dependent poor are scarcely sufficient to give 
exercise to the virtue of charity in individuals. 
A beggar is almost as rare with us as a prince. 
Children, instead of being an incumbrance to 
the poor of our country, are their riches.” 

The author puts Mrs. Trollope on her trial, 
in what he says ofsermons both in house and 
wilderness: we wonder what that sarcastic 
lady will say to such a piece of serious dis- 
section as this :— 

“If Mrs. Trollope had witnessed this scene, 
her talent for sarcasm and ridicule would, no 
doubt, have had as fair a field for display as on 
occasion of the private prayer meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, or in the neighbourhood, which she 
attended by invitation from the wife of a market 
gardener. It is worthy of observation, however, 
that, while she holds up that meeting to the 
derision of the public, she has not mentioned 
any occurrence as having taken place during 
the proceeding, or any doctrine as maintained, 
to which a believer in the Christian religion 
could object. The apostles were the inspired 
expounders of the doctrines of Christianity. 
They were humbler, in point of situation, than 
the cottage apostle of Cincinnati, as Mrs. 
Trollope calls him, and they recommended no 
duty more earnestly than that of prayer. Mrs, 
Trollope’s opinions on such a subject do not, 
however, appear to me to be entitled to much 
weight. She recommends the religion of the 
Church of England, because sanctioned by a na- 
tion's law, as if a nation’s law could improve, or 
alter in one iota, a religion, which is only the 
Christian religion, if believed, as handed down 
from the inspired writers. With singular incon- 
sistency, she, at the same time, applayds the 
lectures of her friend, Miss Wright, who openly 
and avowedly preaches against all religions or 
superstitions, as she calls them. This is per- 
fectly fair conduct in Miss Wright, a professed 
infidel, whose great object in life seems now to 

not only to expose, as she thinks, the impos- 
ture of the Christian religion, but the absurdity 
of the marriage tie, and of the social relations. 


Her proceedings are at least open. and candid. 















Mrs. Trollope, on the other hand, with ill-conceal- 
ed hatred to anything like the sincere profession 
of the Christian religion on the part of those who 
believe it, shelters herself from something like 
the loss of character or of friends, which might 
follow such an avowal as Miss Wright’s, by de- 
claring, in the nineteenth century, that the re- 
ligion of the Church of England is to be trusted 
because sanctioned by a nation’s law, and that 
religion is one of the points on which the ma- 
gistrates should dictate their belief to the people, 
so as to prevent those differences of opinion 
which she witnessed in America, and which she 
might witness at home if she were to resort, as 
she did in America, to the meetings of Metho- 
dists, Baptists, &c.” 

These volumes cannot fail to be widely 
read : they are candid, sagacious, and honest. 





Golden Legends. 3 vols. London: Saun- 
ders & Ottley. 


Tuis series of stories contains, ‘The Brace- 
let,’ ‘The Locket,’ and ‘The Signet Ring.’ 
Of these the Bracelet is decidedly the best ; 
there is value as well as brilliancy in the 
materials, and skill and polish in the work- 
manship—very different from many of the 
literary jewels of the day, which, upon 
closer inspection, turn out to be merely 
paste. After the ‘Tales of the Heart,’ ‘ Tales 
of Ton,’ and ‘Tales of the Moors’ were all 
exhausted, when an author’s difficulty Jay 
not so much in what he was to write, as in 
what he was to write about, it was a lucky 
thought to dip into a box of trinkets for a 
subject, and find inspiration in a case of 
bijouterie. 

The present writer has summoned to his 
aid the genius of the Ring, and derived as 
much assistance from his power as did Alad- 
din. His fancy comes before us, showering 
down barbaric pearls and gold—his Helicon 
is Pactolus, with the golden sands—his 
Apollo is evidently Hamlet, and his Muses 
Messrs. Rundle & Bridge. But, seriously 
speaking, and coming back from this vision 
of Golconda, we can recommend these tales 
as works of considerable talent and interest. 
The first contains the story of a certain 
Bracelet, which was purchased by Francis 
the First of France, in order to be by him 
presented to our bluff King Harry at their 
fantastic meeting at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. The whole of that gorgeous 
and Christmas-pantomime-looking scene is 
brought vividly before us; but as we think 
it unfair to break the interest of a piece by 
a disjointed éxtract,—and the unlucky brace- 
let binds all the story together, so as to make 
it difficult to select an unconnected incident 
which would give a just specimen of the 
merits of the tale,—we shall say no more 
of the main story, but content ourselves 
with quoting the spirited scene at the be- 
ginning : 

* *T shall lose money by this bracelet,’ quoth 
Monsieur Peront, as he reclined in an easy 
chair, nursing his leg, and looking thoughtful ; 
—it was a leathern chair studded with brass 
nails.—Peront’s eye was slowly wandering over 
the nail heads, as if using them in his calcula- 
tion; he had counted some score or two,—‘ I 
shall lose money by this bracelet,’ reiterated 
Peront, letting go his leg, and thrusting his 
hands somewhat sharply into his huge sixteenth- 
century side pockets. 

*** You can afford it,’ replied his wife coolly. 

“*Humph!’ groaned Peront: and the con- 
versation ceased. 





** Monsieur Peront was a short, thick man, 
with a large matter-of-fact sort of countenance, 
only rescued from the charge of stolidity, by a 
pair of keen, grey, shrewd looking eyes; it was 
the face of a man careful and prudent, yet to- 
lerably well satisfied with the world and himself. 
His dress was arranged with sedulous neatness, 
and accorded well with his character, viz. a 
pains-taking, God-fearing, wealthy citizen of 
Paris. He continued grumbling to himself, car- 
rying on a sort of interjectional soliloquy, about 
loss and profit, gems and carcanets, rings and 
bracelets; then casting his eyes towards the 
ceiling, he continued gazing at a flickering beam 
which the evening sun, playing on the river Aa, 
created there, and carrying on a mental calcu- 
lation concerning the subject most upon. his 
mind. But whether the aforesaid refraction 
dazzled his eyes, and thereby confused his brain, 
or whether Monsieur Peront was in want of his 
usual afternoon’s nap, or whether the braying 
of trumpets, tramping of horses, shouts, screams, 
and a variety of noises which resounded from 
the adjacent town of St. Omers, distracted his 
attention, is not known; suffice it to say, that 
he was as completely entangled and perplexed 
with his own reckoning as the dullest school- 
boy who ever scratched his head over a first 
sum in multiplication.—‘ Pish!’ said he, shift- 
ing his position with vehemence, ‘the devil’s in 
this bracelet and all that belongs to it. Did not 
I flaw one of the best diamonds in working it? 
Did not Jean Pockard, my apprentice, steal 
some of my tools? Did not——but it’s of no use 
talking, the devil’s in the bracelet, and there’s 
an end.’ 

*** And whose fault is that, Monsieur Peront ?’ 
said his wife, looking up from her work, ‘ why 
did you begin to make it on St. Martin’s day, 
which you had vowed to keep holy ?” 

«« « Santa Maria! Madame Peront,’ exclaim- 
ed he, crossing himself, ‘ have not I given to the 
altar of St. Martin a candelabrum of massive 
silver chased ——’ 

“ «Tis no matter ——’ 

“ «No matter, Madame Peront! But I have 
confessed, and received absolution of the Abbé 
Eustache, think of that, Monsieur l’Abbé!— 
Monsieur I’ Abbé.’ 

** Madame Peront shook her head; she saw 
he was trying to stifle his Catholic conscience. 

“The bracelet is ill fated,’ said she; ‘ you 
know it was to be given to Henry the Eighth of 
England by our own king Francis, (whom the 
Saints defend,) and Jacqueline tells me there 
are strange rumours abroad: men say that their 
friendship, though it looks as gay as the gold 
cup you made for the Count Philip, is almost as 
hollow.’ 

“« « Jacqueline is a false quean to say so,’ ex- 
claimed the jeweller, ‘our king is as true as a 
Brussels balance, and for Henry—to be sure he 
wants polishing, so does our best salver, as you 
know very well, yet it is none the worse metal 
for that—if there be a false face amongst them 
it is that of the haughty English minister, they 
say he’s only the son of a butcher—I am a 
jeweller myself!’ With that Monsieur Peront’s 
sitting posture from an obtuse became an acute 
angle. 

“* Madame Peront smiled. 

“«* Why,’ continued he, ‘ should a thing of 
such value be given to the English, to be carried 
out of the country? Francis pays dear enough 
for the toy.’ 

“* Does he so?’ said Madame Peront archly. 

“ Peront coloured. 

“¢*Tis an unlucky thing,’ said he, ‘ and the 
sooner I get it out of my hands the better; I 
will take it to-morrow morning.’ 

“ © You had better take it to-night.’ 

“ * Heavens! my dear, it is full ten miles to 
Ardres, and the road so thronged; but to-mor- 
row it shall to the king, and the next day we 
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I am tired of all this 


will return to Paris. 


pageantry.’ - 
“* Humph!’ quoth Madame Peront in her 


turn, 

‘* Peront took his hat and cloak and sallied 
forth; he lingered about the door of the house. 
-—It was a small detached habitation in which 
the jeweller and his wife had taken up their 
abode, during their temporary absence from 
Paris. It was constructed entirely of wood, with 
the exception of a long sloping roof of tiles. 
The narrow doorway was supported by oaken 
= of enormous thickness, and several steps 

escended into the abode; each story projected 
considerably beyond the one below, so that the 
upper rooms nearly overhung the river Aa, 
which flowed before the house. 

“ Peront gazed at the setting sun, and tried 
to trace the forms of castles, towers, and mina- 
rets, in the fantastic piles of snowy clouds which 
(edged with gold) sailed slowly along the even- 
ing sky. Then he leaned upon his cane, and 
watched the little whirlpools of the rapid gur- 
gling stream, or the circling eddies with which 
a playful fish sometimes rippled its surface. 

“ But this bracelet-—this teasing bracelet— 
still haunted his mind; it was one of those vex- 
atious inexplicable subjects which sometimes 
retain their power over the imagination with an 
obstinate tenacity, much more than adequate to 
their importance. 

** The fact is, Monsieur Peront was a rigid 
Catholic, not without a deep tinge of supersti- 
tion in his nature; he had been induced by the 
ardent and impetuous Francis (whose enthu- 
siastic temper brooked no delay) to infringe 
upon his vow, by commencing the manufacture 
of the bracelet upon a sacred day; and a series 
of fortuitous circumstances had so preyed upon 
the prejudiced mind of the jeweller, that he 
almost regarded the toy with a degree of mys- 
tical awe, by no means incompatible with the 
illiberal feelings of a bigoted Catholic,—at least 
of the sixteenth century.” 

This will satisfy the reader that the jewels 
in this volume have been set with consider- 
able skill, and we recommend the work as 
worthy a more minute examination. 





Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards. 
By Colonel Mackinnon. 2 vols. Bentley. 


“The town of Coldstream,” says an old 
writer, “hath given title to a small company 
of men, whom God made the instruments of 
great things; and, though poor, yet honest 
as ever corrupt nature produced into the 
world by the no dishonourable name of Cold- 
streamers.” The history of these celebrated 
soldiers leads us through many a stirring 
scene, and over many a well-fought field, 
from the day of Worcester to that of Wa- 
terloo. They were formed by Monk from 
the two regiments of Fenwicke and He- 
silrige, when, in the year 1650, the conquer- 
ing armies of the Parliament were led by 
Cromwell against the northern Presbyte- 
rians. They were chiefly borderers: tried 
and hardy men, who cared little for the cause 
of either King or Commons, but loved their 
leader, and followed him with blind and ob- 
stinate obedience through all his changes of 
opinion and fortune. it was, however, the 
fashion of the soldiers of the Commonwealth 
to be austere and addicted to praying and 
preaching, and in this the men of the Cold- 
stream, it appears, were not backward, for we 
have the undeniable testimony of Bishop 
Burnet in their favour. “I remember well,” 
said he, “these regiments coming to Aber- 
deen; there was an order, and discipline, 








and a face of gravity and piety amongst them 
that amazed all people.” At the head of 
these soldiers Monk went up one side of 
Scotland and down another; storming castle 
after castle, town after town, discomfiting and 
dispersing all enemies of the Commonwealth 
from Berwick to Dundee, and from Dundee 
to Dumfries. The bare list of places on 
which he laid out his powder and ball would 
occupy some space: we have, ourselves, 
visited many of those strongholds, and 
heard engineers say, that the a which 
Monk went to work showed more skill than 
what could be ascribed to others of the 
Parliament Generals. The private history of J 
these soldiers is, to us, as interesting as any 
account which can be rendered of their pub- 
lic deeds: in the discipline and regulations 
established by their first great leader, we see 
a picture of military manners, which may be 
looked at with much advantage by the soldiers 
of the present day. The privates were re- 
quired to be clean, orderly, and punctual : 
profane swearing was punished by running 
the gauntlet ; blasphemy by having the tongue 
bored with a red-hot iron: while talent in 
prayer and preaching, when united with 
courage and hardihood, and a resolution to 
smite and not spare, were rewarded with gifts 
and advancement. There were other rewards, 
of which these military saints knew the value : 
wealth was on the side of their adversaries ; 
to plunder Agag was a thing not only not 
forbidden, but expressly commanded; and it 
is well known, that many who fought on the 
side of the Commonwealth began the war 
poor, and retired from it rich. At the storm 
and sack of Dundee alone, some of the private 
soldiers pocketed 500/. each—no wonder they 
fought with enthusiasm. 

If, however, Monk was severe to those he 
conquered, he was stern and unrelenting to 
his own men when committing what Crom- 
well called ‘ Wickedness before the Lord.” 
On the 7th of November, 1651, one Ramsay, 
of the Coldstream, was sentenced to be shot 
for striking a sergeant who corrected him for 
his misdemeanours. 

On the surrender of Dunotter Castle, it 
was discovered, that the governor's wife had, 
unknown to her husband, secretly conveyed 
away the crown and sceptre of Scotland: 
this, Colonel Morgan, who took the place, 
laments much; he seems not, however, to have 
imprisoned the lady for her audacity, though 
he wrote to know his general’s pleasure in 
the matter. 

There are yet many traditionary stories 
in the north concerning the occupation of 
Scotland by the English armies: the follow- 
ing is still related in the highlands :— 

“Captain Powell, of Lieutenant-General 
Monk’s regiment, deserves special notice, who 
having some provisions and clothes brought to 
him for his garrison in the Blair of Athol, some 
Highlanders waylayd them, and, with some op- 
position from a small party, took their provi- 
sions and clothes; but Captain Powell, who had 
gained much love amongst the chief Clans of 
the Highlanders, putting on his troses and belted 
plaid, pursued them (himself) without any as- 
sistance from his soldiers, taking with him only 
about three score of the chief Clans, and re- 
covered all the prize.’ His subsequent murder 
is thus described in a letter dated Leith, 14th 
December, 1652. ‘We are yet very quiet, and 
doubt not but we shall continue so, notwith- 
standing ull fears anit jealousies. I have only 





one unhappy accident to acquaint you with, 


which is the death of that hopeful young gentle. 
man, Captain William Powell, Governor-of the 
Bray of Mar, who was killed by the Highlanders 
as he was going from Dunotter Ca tovhis 
garrison on Monday sennet last; there was. 
himself and his man, who travelled ‘together ; 
he being confident of the interest he had inthe 
Lairds and heads of the Clans in the Highlands, 
which indeed was very great;——bat though the 
Lord Eura, (who hath a very large command 
over them) was in his company.asi bis convoy, 
after an affront given to his man by seme. of 
them at Talton; yet they followed-him,;: and 
first shot his man, and afterwards, he quitting 
his horse and pursuing them over a bog: (with 
the Lord Eura, ) was shot in the head with three 
bullets: and the Laird asking them, if they 
durst injure any in his company? they.told him 
they would shoot him too, And. having com- 
mitted this vile murder, the actors fled, leaving 
his body, which was buried im a, church: near 
the place he was killed. He was one of the 
most improved gentlemen that I know, and had, 
during his little stay in the Highlands, gained 
the seeming love of all the chief Clans, Lairds, 
and gentry about him, both im the. Highlands 
and Lowlands; but those villians, upom some 

iscontent taken against his lieutenant, who had 
kept them in the guard for buying. fire-arms, of 
his soldiers, executed their revenge upon. this 
gallant and ingenious gentleman,’,”’ 

The Coldstream guards remained, on the 
whole, ten years in Scotland: during that 
period they were recruited chiefly by Scot- 
tish republicans, and became: so much ‘at- 
tached to Monk, that he’ confided fully>in 
them, and looked to them and to: their com- 
panion regiments for aid should he’ desite 
either to raise himself or abase others. When 
confusion ensued on the death of Cromwell, 
he marched at their head, dispersed thearmy 
of Lambert, entered London, dissolved: the 
Commonwealth, and restored King Charles. 
Macpherson relates, that Monk’ ‘reviewed 
his men on the arrival of the King» desired 
them to ground their arms, ‘and: consider 
themselves disbanded: then he commanded 
them to take them up and consider them- 
selves no longer the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth, but of the Crown. 

Under the monarchy their regimentals as- 
sumed a more gaudy hue; the king paid them 
great attention, as he considered they had 
helped him to his crown : nor did they go an- 
willingly with their old leader, when he sailed 
to attack the Dutch fleet: their steadiness 
and bravery aided Monk largely in the vic- 
tory which he won. Evelyn has helped us 
to a picture of them as they appeared to him 
in July 1663. 

‘«*T saw his Ma‘y* Guards, being of horse 
and foote 4000, led by the General the Duke of 
Albemarle, in extraordinary equipage and gal- 
lantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality aid 
veteran souldiers, excellently clad, mounted, and 
ordered, drawn up in battalia before their Ma 
in Hide Park, where the old Earle of Cleveland 
trail’d a pike and led the right-hand file ina 
foote company commanded by y® Lord Went- 
worth his son ; a worthy spectacle and example, 
being both of them old and valiant souldiers, 
This was to show y® French Ambass, Mons’ 
Comminges; there being a greate assembly of 
coaches, &c. in y® Park.’” 

The character of Monk belongs to history, 
and has been drawn darkly or brightly as 
faction held the pen: he seems to have been 
a brave and skilful leader; merciful, in ge- 
neral, though cruel at Dundee, and a lover 
of justice, as his conduct in Scotland proves. 


He was, however, of very ordinary capacity, 
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and.it is yet to be proved whether the resto- 
yation was a matter of chance or premedita- 
tion: Of his wife, we have the following 
graphic account :— 

# Ann'Clatges,; Duchess of Albemarle, was the 

ter of a blacksmish, who gave her an 
education ‘suitable to the employment she was 
pred to which was that ofa milliner; and as 
the manners are generally formed early in life, 
she retained something of the smith’s daughter 
even“at ber highest elevation. She was first 
the mistress, and afterwards the wife of General 
Monk. The General was afraid to offend her, 
as she presently took fire, and her anger knew 
no bounds. She was a great mistress of all the 
jow eloquence of abusive rage, and seldom failed 
to discharge a volley of curses against such as 
ee her. The following quo- 
tation is froma Manuscript of Mr. Aubrey, in 
the Ashmolean Museum :— 

#*¢When he’ (Monk) ‘was prisoner in the 
Tower, his sempstress, Nan Clarges, a black- 
smith’s daughter, was kind to him in a double 
capacity. It must be remembered that he was 
then in want, and that she assisted him. Here 
she was got’ with child. She was not at all 
handsome ‘nor ¢leanly: her mother was one of 
the five women ‘barbers, and a woman of ill 
fame. A ballad was made on her and the other 
four; the burden of it was— 

“ Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the same, 
Of five women barbers 
That lived in Drury-lane ?” 

From the Restoration to the present mo- 
ment, the story of the Coldstream Guards is 
clearly narrated by Colonel Mackinnon, and 
all that.they performed under King William, 
Marlborough, George the Second, and Wel- 
lington, deseribed ina way which shows a 
love of simple and unembellished truth: he 
cites'good authorities as he proceeds, and 
entitles himself to the praise of a clear, clever, 
and sensible historian. We suspect, however, 
that some: confusion has crept into the pro- 
ceedings of Monk in Scotland: he is made to 
subdue: strongholds of which we never heard : 
where can we find ‘‘ Annandale and Mohum 
Castles’’,? 





La mie Prigioni: Memorie di Silvio Pel- 
lico da Saluzzo.—Narrative of my Impri- 
sonments, §c. By Silvio Pellico. Turin: 
Giuseppe Bocca. 

Is whatever point of view we regard it, this 
is an important and very interesting work ; 
it is, moreover, one which cannot be pe- 
tused without a feeling of warm sali 
mingled with admiration of the writer. ‘The 
friend and contemporary of the most illus- 
trious men. of aon Italy, the author of 
some of the most popular dramas in the 
yee. ftir by all who knew-him,— 
his sudden arrest in the year 1820 spread 
gtief and consternation through a wide circle 
of society, comprehending genius, worth, and 
patriotism in every rank. 

The system of absolute government, pur- 
sued in Italy under the leaden sway of Austria, 
18 too notorious to require comment of ours; 
and we respect too highly the moderation, the 
dignity, the magnanimity of character dis- 
playe in the tone of the narrative before us, 
to deal in idle invective, or useless complaints. 
Itis upon the absence, indeed, of all political 

iscussion that this admirable piece of auto- 

lography depends for the interest it excites. 

It gives us the picture, in its minutest lights 


41a particular «Francesca da Rimini,’ also ‘ Ester 





d'Engaddi,’ « Egidia d’ Asti,’ with others of equal merit. 


and shades, of a highly-gifted, cultivated, 
and amiable mind, placed under circumstances 
of the most extraordinary and trying nature. 
It exhibits, in detail, the workings of the 
spirit of man, subjected to the most fear- 
ful of human punishments, which destroys 
alike his sensibility and his intellect, and 
most frequently ends with insanity or suicide; 
we mean the infliction of long-continued so- 
litary confinement. Pellico was condemned, 
for his political sentiments, to a captivity of 
fifteen years, and is almost the single one of 
that forlorn hope of Italian patriots, who sur- 
vived those dungeon-horrors, compared with 
which the infliction of immediate death may 
be truly considered an act of mercy. Perhaps 
the words in Dante's ‘ Inferno’ can alone ex- 
press an idea of the true nature of solitary 
confinement, and most correctly might they 
be placed over the entrance to every such 
abode of human suffering :—“ Despair all ye 
who enter here ;” so few are the wretched 
inmates who ever revisit the light, or tell the 
story of their long, lingering sorrows. 

It is a rare feature then of the autobio- 
graphy of Silvio Pellico, that, in addition to 
its deeply pathetic character, it should con- 
tain so much of what is really novel and 
entertaining in regard to unexpected casual- 
ties, singular incident, and curious adventure. 
Nor is this peculiarity derived simply from 
the course of events, but is essentially blended 
with the temper and characteristics of the 
hero, as, in the noblest and best sense the 
term can be used, the survivor of so many 
trialsdeserves to be called. ‘To his courage and 
patient endurance, to his amiable disposition, 
added to the wise and religious resignation 
which led him to adopt every resource within 
his reach for the exercise of his mind, and the 
regulation of his fervid poetical imagination, 
and his feelings—to himself alone, we pro- 
nounce, after an attentive perusal of his nar- 
rative, did he owe exemption from the fate 
of his numerous companions in affliction— 
from inse:ity and death. Even the authors 
of his calamity, struck at length, we presume, 
by his seroic and uncomplaining spirit, 
respited the weary prisoner ere the comple- 
tion of his full sentence, and restored him to 
the bosom of his bereaved and sorrowing 
family and his friends. To this recent event 
we are indebted for the work nowin our hands, 
written from no vain, selfish or revengeful 
feelings, but from the conviction, as the au- 
thor himself assures us, that it may console 
the unhappy under a similar calamity by 
showing the evils he so long endured, and 
the sources of consolation which enabled him 
to support them. It is his object also to 
make known that, in the midst of his lin- 
gering torments, he found humanity, in 
the human instruments around him, not so 
hopelessly wicked, not so barren of noble 
feeling, as it has been usually represented ; 
he calls on all cultivated and well-disposed 
minds “to evince greater liberality and conci- 
liation towards others and themselves, to hate 
no one, but to detest with an irreconcileable 
hatred only mean imposture, cowardice, per- 
fidy, and every species of moral degradation 
—to inculcate, in short, the too often for- 
gotten truth, that religion, as well as wisdom, 
command energy of will and calmness of 
judgment, and that without such an union 
there can exist no real justice, no dignity, no 





stable principle of human action. 
Having, as briefly as we could, alluded to 
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the character of the writer, and of his work— 
quite necessary to a fair appreciation of its 
merits—we may safely leave him to tell his 
own story. After remaining some time in 
solitary confinement at Milan, during which 
he madeasingular acquaintance, by signs, with 
a little boy, deafand dumb, about six years old, 
which served to beguile the weary hour as the 
prisoner stood at the window, he was removed 
to Venice. Here he was incarcerated in those 
terrible receptacles of sorrow called “J Pi- 
ombi,” lead-roofed dungeons, which attract 
the sun’s heat with intense power, and in these 
he was nearly devoured by myriads of gnats. 
Among other instances 6f the severity of dis- 
cipline, he gives the case of an unfortunate 
man at Milan, who, being occasionally per- 
mitted to issue from his cell to assist the 
under-jailers, was prevailed on to convey a 
letter from the author to a fellow prisoner. 
This was found on his person :—his piercing 
cries reached the ears of Pellico, who con- 
cluded that he was subjected to the basti- 
nado ; and from the replies efterwards made 
to his inquiries, that he had died under the 
infliction. On his next examination, the 
note, written by the author (in his own blood 
instead of ink) in reply to his friend, was 
handed to him ; he was interrogated as to the 
means he had employed (he had pricked his 
finger with a pin), and a loud laugh followed 
at his expense. 

In the spring of 1821, the prisoner received 
a visit from his friend, Count Porro, as a 
special favour before he was subjected to 
harsher durance. But the presence of the 
superintendant prevented his receiving much 
consolation from the interview. A number of 
his fellow countrymen were confined in dif- 
ferent cells contiguous to his own, and he 
gives a fearful description of the gradual but 
sure results of utter solitude in variously con- 
stituted minds—some lingered and died of 
atrophy, others of slow or acute fevers, and 
more were seized with raving and delirium, 
from which last only very few recovered, of 
whom the author himself wasone. Previously 
to being consigned to an Austrian dungeon, he 
relates a curious meeting with the self-called 
Duke of Normandy, the pretended son of 
Louis X VI., with whom he conversed through 
their prison-bars, when unobserved by the 
jailers. Though Pellico admits that the man 
was the very picture of a Bourbon, he refuses 
to give credit to his story; at the same 
time he had the humanity not to contradict 
his solemn assurances that he was the unfor- 
tunate Dauphin, then Louis XVII. king of 
France. He complained bitterly that his 
throne had been unjustly usurped by his 
uncle :— 

“But why,’ said the author, ‘did you not 
prefer your claims at the period of the restora- 
tion ??—‘ I was unable from extreme illness to 
quit the city of Bologna. The moment I was 
better, I hastened to Paris; I presented myself 
to the allied monarchs—but the work was done. 
The good Prince of Coudé knew, and received 
me with open arms, but his friendship availed 
me not. One evening, passing through a lonely 
street, I was suddenly attacked by assassins 
and escaped with difficulty. After porn | 
through Normandy, I returned into Italy, an 
stopped some time at Modena. Thence I wrote 
to the allied powers, in particular to the Emperor 
Alexander, who replied to my letter with ex- 
pressions of the greatest kindness. I did not 
then despair of obtaining justice, or, at all events, 
if my rights were to be sacrificed, of being 
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allowed a decent provision, becoming a prince. 

But I was arrested, and handed over to the 

Austrian government. During eight months, I 

have been here buried alive, and God knows 

when I shall regain my freedom.’ I begged 

him to give me a brief sketch of his life. He 

told me very minutely what I already knew 
relating to Louis XVII., and the cruel Simon, 
and of the infamous calumnies he was induced 
to utter respecting the unfortunate Queen, &c. 
Finally, he said, that while in prison, some 
persons came with an idiot boy of the name of 
Mathurin, who was substituted for him, and he 
himself took to flight. A coach and four was 
in readiness: one of the horses was merely a 
wooden machine, in the interior of which he was 
concealed. Fortunately, they reached the con- 
fines, and the General (he gave me the name, 
which has escaped me) who effected his release, 
educated him for some time with the attention 
of a father; and subsequently sent or accom- 
panied him to America. There the young King, 
without a sceptre, had room to indulge his wan- 
dering disposition; he was half famished in the 
forests; became at length a soldier, and resided 
some time, in good credit, at the court of Bra- 
zils. There, too, he was pursued and persecuted, 
till compelled to make his escape. He returned 
to Europe towards the close of Napoleon’s 
career, was kept a close prisoner at Naples by 
Murat, and, at last, when he was liberated, and 
in full preparation to reclaim the throne of 
France, he was seized with that unlucky illness 
at Bologna, during which Louis XVIII. was 
permitted to assume his nephew’s crown. 

“ All this he related with an air of remarkable 
frankness and truth. Although not justified in 
believing him, I nevertheless was astonished at 
his knowledge ofthe most minute facts connected 
with the revolution. He spoke with much na- 
tural fluency, and his conversation abounded 
with a variety of curious anecdotes. There was 
something also of the soldier in his expression, 
without showing any want of that sort of elegance 
resulting from an intercourse with the best 
society.” 

In one of his prisons the author contrived 
to keep his mind from sinking into that dan- 
gerous apathy which besets the solitary pri- 
soner, by contracting acquaintance with a 
spider and some ants, inmates of his cell, and 
still better, with two little boys and a 
daughter of his immediate jailer, who occa- 
sionally brought him his food. He becomes 
the instructor of the boys, and the confidant 
of the daughter’s sorrows; but even these 
stolen minutes of relief are soon snatched 
from him. He next ingeniously finds 
means to record his various literary labours, 
his dramas, &c., with his journal of cap- 
tivity, not being permitted the use of pen 
and paper. But what must have been his 
feelings, when, at the dead of night, he is 
roused by the fearful cry of fire! the whole 
prison resounds with cries, and the clank 
of chains, the maledictions, and the hurrying 
to and fro of the jailers, distracted between 
their duty of holding fast their prisoners, 

and the crime of suffering them to be 
burnt alive. The fire was at length got 
under; and soon after orders arrived for his 
removal into more severe custody at San 
Michele, where hundreds of unfortunate 
Carbonari were lingering in torment. He 
was placed on board a gondola, and passed 
through a variety of scenes, formerly visited 
for pleasure, in company with his family or 
his friends, among thelast of whom he counted 
Foscolo and Monti. At the house of Count 
Porro, he had been accustomed to meet the 


there,” he says, “ I became acquainted with 
De Staél, Schlegel, Davis, Byron, Brougham, 
Hobhouse, and illustrious travellers from all 
parts of Europe. How delightful, how noble 
an incentive to all that is great and good, is 
an intercourse with men of first-rate merit! 
I was then happy; I would not have ex- 
changed my lot with a prince; and now, to 
be hurled, as I had been, from the summit 
of all my hopes and prospects, into an abyss 
of wretchedness, and to be hurried thus from 
dungeon to dungeon, to perish doubtless 
either by a violent death, or lingering in 
chains.” 

The discipline of San Michele proves more 
fatal than that of the previous prisons. It 
was here his friend Maroncelli and himself 
first received tidings of their respective sen- 
tences; the former being condemned to the 
Carcere duro, for a space of twenty, the latter 
for fifteen years. This HARD IMPRISONMENT 
comprehends compulsory daily labour, to 
wear chains on the legs, to sleep upon bare 
boards, and to eat the worst imaginable 
food. The durissimo, or hardest, signifies 
being chained in a more horrible manner, 
one part of the iron being fixed in the wall, 
united to a hoop round the body of the pri- 
soner, so as to prevent his moving farther 
than the board which serves for his couch. 
The account of the announcement to the pri- 
soners of their respective sentences, of death 
or perpetual imprisonment, and the arrival 
of the blacksmiths to fix their irons, and the 
conveying away of such victims as had died, 
—presents a most appalling picture to the 
mind, One by one, he heard of the decease 
of his unhappy friends and fellow prisoners; 
and his own sufferings he describes as dreadful, 
till, at length, seized with fever and phrenzy, 
he for some time lost all consciousness of his 
condition. Both he and Maroncelli however 
recovered ; the last was in dreadful torment, 
owing to swelled legs, and the only means 
of saving his life was to have one of them, 
at least, amputated. This could not be 
done without a special ordinance from Vi- 
enna, and poor Maroncelli was nearly in ex- 
tremis before it arrived. Being a hero, he 
resolved to submit with a good grace, and, to 
support his spirits for the time, he was per- 
mitted to have the society and sympathy of 
our author. 

“ My sick friend,” says he, ‘‘ was carried from 
his dungeon into a larger room, for permission 
to have bis leg cut off had just arrived. ‘ Did it 
require permission then?’ asked my poor friend, 
‘ Assuredly,’ was the reply. He begged me to 
follow him: ‘I may die under the knife, and I 
should wish in that case to expire in your arms.’ 
I promised, and was permitted to accompany 
him. The sacrament was first administered to 
the unhappy prisoner, and we then quietly 
awaited the arrival of the surgeons. Maroncelli 
filled up the interval by singing a hymn. At 
length they came; one was an able surgeon to 
superintend the operation from Vienna; but it 
was the privilege of our ordinary prison bar- 
biere, and he would not yield to the man of 
science, who must be contented to look on. The 
patient was placed on the side of a couch, with 
his leg down, while J supported him in my arms. 
It was cut above the knee; first, the depth of an 
inch—then through the muscles—and the blood 
flowed in torrents: the arteries were next taken 
up with ligatures, one by one. Next came the 
saw. This lasted some time, but Maroncelli 
never uttered a cry. When he saw them carry- 
ing his leg away, he cast on it one melancholy 





most celebrated men of all ranks. “It was 


‘ You have freed me from an enemy, and J have 
no money to give you.’ He sawa rose, ina glass, 
laced in the window: ‘May I beg of you to 
ring me hither that flower!’ I brought it to 
him ; and he then offered it to the surgeon with 
an indescribable air of good-nature : ‘See, I have 
nothing else to give you in token of my grati- 
tude.’ He took it as it was meant, and even 
wiped away a tear.” 

It — we may have time to make 
some additional translations before the work 
assumes an English dress, which we believe 
it will do, and forthwith, having heard that 
Mr. Roscoe is actually engaged on it. 





Journal of a Voyage from Caleutta to 
Van Diemen’s Land, §c. From Original 
Letters, selected by Mrs. A. Prinsep. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


WE incline to believe that this little book 
contains, like a cinerary urn, the gathered 
remains of a lost companion. In the course 
of a tour, undertaken (but in a vain search !) 
for the blessing of health, the writer of the 
letters, from which the work is professedly 
compiled, gives to an absent friend occasional 
notices of what he sees, during his voyage 


| from Caleutta by Pulo-Penang to Sincapore, 


and, after a sojourn at Batavia, through the 
Straits of Sunda onwards by the Indian and 
great southern seas to Van Diemen’s Land, 
where he abides for a season. The remarks, 
—those of an intelligent man,—are slightly 
struck off, without more premeditation than 
suits familiar correspondence. 

After imagining with the writer the pos- 
sibility of a coup-de-soleil through the slender 
deck of the ship which bore him from Cal- 
cutta, and taking a share in his wonder at 
the huge and ponderous Toototum tree of 
Penang, we would willingly have lounged 
with him a little longer at that “ infant 
Hercules of Commerce,” Sincapore. But 
sic Diis non visum ;—and we start off to 
participate in all the disagreeables (bating the 
7 and the fruit) of the pestilential 

atavia; from whence we are right glad to 
depart with him and his, on board the good 
ship Flora, and rattle away,—after bidding 
adieu to Java and Sumatra,—on—on, with 
all the tossings and tumblings of the wide 
ocean, until we.finally bring up, amid a crowd 
of home-bred associations from names, man- 
ners, &c.—(to say nothing of the “jolly 
British tar of a pilot”)—safe and sound in 
an English harbour of the Antipodes! Here 
then we are, landing, with a hundred snug- 
geries in near prospect, at the seat of go- 
vernment, Hoparrton, (it used to be called 
Hobart Town,) in his Britannic Majesty's 
rogue-supported colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land. Our author says :— 

“] dare say you never dreamt of Van Die- 
men’s Land as of anything else than a kind of 
wilderness—an appropriate insular prison for the 
vagabonds yearly sent to it from England, You 
never supposed that it has a beautiful harbour 
—a fine metropolis, with towns, streets, shops, 
and pretty shopkeepers; or that it consists of 
an extensive country, already divided into coun- 

ties, townships, farms ;—but it is so, and Eng- 
lishmen have here successfully shown what in- 
dustry can do in twenty-seven years.” 


The first impressions on landing are thus 
described :— 

“It was six o’clock, a cold windy spring 
evening; but I went to prepare accommoda- 





look, then turning towards the surgeon, he said, 






tions for my family; and the Captain and I en- 
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joyed a thousand English associations as we 
walked up the High Street: carts and cottages 
—ships and shops—girls in pattens—boys at 
marbles—rosy countenances, chubby cheeks, 
and English voices! But the climax of plea- 
sures awaited us at the end of our walk—a 
blazing fire—tea—toast ! We sat for an hourwith 
our feet on the fender! The beauty of the 
scenery, the descriptions of the climate, and the 
acquaintances we found, induced us to look for 
a‘spot here, instead of going on to Sydney.” 

But in settling down, the difficulty, it 
seems, is to procure servants :— 

“Free men find so many means of making 
money that they will not take service; and so 
the convicts (or, as they are delicately called, 
the prisoners,) supply all demands of this na- 
ture; and if the history of every house were 
made public, (he good-humouredly says) you 
would shudder. Even in our small menage, 
our cook has. committed murder, our footman 
burglary, and our housemaid bigamy.” 

On the English character of the land and 
its productions, he again says— 

“ Here, then, I am, writing at a window with 
the best garden and one of the loveliest views 
in the world before me. Every kind of English 
fruit is hanging from the trees in luscious abun- 
dance. I am preparing to feast on those rarities 
toan Indian—gooseberries and currants. Green 
hay-fields clothe all the surrounding slopes ;— 
neat English houses are scattered upon them. 
These are the beauties that environ me.” 

On the subject of the convict population, 
he observes— 

“Tt is strange to be in a country of thieves 
at all; but stranger still to be there without 
fear of having your pocket picked. Such is the 
admirable arrangement of the present governor. 
We have found pleasant society : Colonel Arthur 
(the governor) and his lady have been very 
kind; and others. We have not kept our 
Christmas as you have done, upon plum-pud- 
ding and mince-pies,—for this plain reason,— 
it is the middle of summer—the season of cher- 
ries and gooseberries ; yet, as far as fires are 
essential to the ceremonies of the times, we 
scarcely sit an evening without one. Our 
summer-days are most uncertain. On Thursday 
the thermometer was 92°, on Friday it was 52°; 
and we were glad to have a roasting fire. From 
Season to season the changes are less extreme. 
The climate is dry, and that is a relief to my 
constitution ;—but let those withered Indian 
frames, which a whistle of wind almost blows 
to atoms, beware of Van Diemen’s Land. The 
breezes are generally gales; and when they 
come from the south, they are more cutting 
aad cold than those easterly puffs we used to 
dread across Brunswick Square. ‘To me, the 
power of again ranging about the fields, and 
conversing with nature thus easily, without fear 
of a burning tropical sun, is a source of delight. 
I can always find some sheltered nook in which 
to ensconce my thin body, to gaze at the beau- 
tiful wild country; and in such moments I 
could willingly exchange India for Tasmania.” 

The book contains sundry tempting ac- 
counts of the fertility of the ground, with 
regard to transplanted as well as indigenous 
shrubs ; and particularly, that the grafts of 
fruit-trees will, if allowed, produce the first 
year; and, in the second, are ten or twelve 
feet high, bearing fine fruit. The vine is 
also successfully cultivated, and promises 
to become a source of luxury, if not of re- 
venue. The descriptions (not very plen- 
tiful) of the aborigines, and also of two inland 
trips,—one to New Norfolk, the other to 
Launceston,—which are pleasantly related, 
we leave for the enjoyment of the reader of 
the little work itself; and shal! conclude our 





notice of this posthumous brochure, (for it 
is scarcely more, either in size or price,) 
with an extract or two on the statistics of the 
colony, especially such as regards the hopes 
and pxospects of settlers, whether by volun- 
tary or involuntary exile from the mother- 
country. 


“ Of all investments, none have succeeded so 
well as horses. Two or three year old Arabs, 
sent down from Bengal, sold, as breeders, for 
400/. a piece ;—and Tom Jones (an Arabian) 
lets out at 350/. a year. The sources of accu- 
mulation here have engrossed my attention ; 
and this island possesses temptations, in my eye, 
even above the glorious power to be obtained 
in our East India civil services. See how I 
am changed! Romance, and even ambition, 
vanished; for among all the beauties and in- 
terests of this place, I am beginning to think 
none so beautiful as the interests of capital. 
The colony contains valuable property—many 
sources of wealth: security, health, everything 
but money; consequently the latter obtains a 
most profitable return. Interest alone on mort- 
gages, with the very best security, is at fifteen 
or twenty per cent. Invest your money in stock 
for wool, it brings a return of fifty percent; in the 
whale fishery, 100 percent. There are two banks, 
founded on joint stocks; and the shareholders 
are the wealthiest people in the community : 
dividends now paid are sixteen per cent. Were 
you a poor man, I could not recommend to you 
a better mode of creating a fortune for your 
children than, on their birth, to send out 100/. 
or 200/., to be invested here in building land, 
sheep, bank-stock, or whale-fishery shares. 
Extensive communication with India will soon 
be brought about to the great benefit of the 
colony. I should not be much surprised, if I 
pay it another visit within two years; and, if 
I do, I will make the most of it,—se help me, 
Dollars and Rupees! In making investments, 
the two great points are, the security of the pro- 
perty, and the simplicity of its management. 
200/. will purchase a noble property here; in 
England, the interest on it would scarcely fur- 
nish two boxes of millinery. You have no idea 
of the cheapness of things. 1000/. will buy a 
fine, healthy, beautiful estate of 1200 acres; 
200 of them already in cultivation; and the 
whole becoming more valuable every year. 
Corn and potatoes export to Sydney; wool to 
England. Fresh lands are granted in square 
miles: one square mile, or 640 acres, for 500/. 
sterling of capital, which the applicant can im- 
mediately command, to the extent of four square 
miles, or 2560 acres—the largest grant without 
purchase, as the smallest is 320 acres.” 


As to the convicts, as labourers by com- 
pulsion, they save the bodies of the capitalists, 
and to them must, of course, be attributed 
the progress made. 

“In 1819 the population of Van Diemen’s 
Land was 5000: it is now (1830) 24,000, of 
which 12,000 are convicts. The total number 
of natives is only reckoned at about 600. The 
society of Hobarton is very pleasant. A little 
more respectability may perhaps be imported 
from England or India, when the advantages 
this colony holds out to emigrants are better 
known; and from the great attention every 
where paid to the education of the children, I 
augur well of the hopes of the next generation, 
and of the feelings of the present. In such 
hopes and feelings let us participate ; and with 
the most earnest wish that they may all be ful- 
filled, we take our leave of the beautiful island 
of Tasmania.” 


So, too, must we take leave of this agree- 
able little book, which is calculated to afford 
half an hour’s entertaining occupation to any 
reader interested in the progress of a distant 











colony; who, when he thinks of its origin, 
will not visit in that thought the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, remembering that 
“the long glories of imperial Rome” proudl; 
trace themselves back to a source not muc 
more wholesome. 





The Chameleon. Second Series. 
Longman ; Glasgow, Atkinson. 


London : 


Tne ‘Chameleon’ is a Glasgow Annual ; this 
is the second year of its appearance, and if a 
pretty volume full of the pretty things of 
verse and prose, be worthy to live, the work 
before us has a fair chance of flourishing 
through its summer season. It wisely evades 
a contest of pictorial rivalry with its metro- 
politan hota, by giving ws music, ac- 
companied by songs which echo the notes 
as truly as an expert foot keeps time to the 
fiddle; and probably among the singing and 
dancing daughters of the west of Scotland, 
these may be the more welcome. The volume 
too has other attractions than those of music 
and song; there are stories, sketches, ad- 
ventures, discussions, and disquisitions, of 
various merits and various kinds, all written 
in an easy and flowing style, and contain- 
ing passages of natural feeling and agreeable 
eloquence. The first paper, ‘ A Day in Bal- 
quidder,’ is much to our liking; it contains 
some pleasing stories concerning the charac- 
ter and acts of Rob Roy, and may be read 
with advantage by all who are acquainted 
with the romance of Scott. The following 
story we have ourselves heard told in our 
youth ; well might Macgregor exclaim, 
Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career, 
O’er the Peak of Benlomond the galley shall steer, 
And the rocks of Craig-Royston like icicles melt, 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt. 


‘‘The name of M‘Gregor became a doomed 
one, and the clan whose patronymic it was, an 
outlawed body, in revenge or in punishment of 
some real or alleged excesses committed by its 
leading members, so early as the commencement 
of the fifteenth century; and, while their pos- 
sessors were marked out for the vengeance of 
the law or of the court—the same thing then— 
the lands were gifted away to the prevailing 
minions of power, and their favourites and de- 

endents. A natural son of the Duke of Albany 
Paid hold of the district called Balquidder for 
his share of the spoil, while a decree of the 
Council of State, in which body his father’s in- 
fluence was all-powerful, with eastern sang froid 
proclaimed a reward for every head of a M‘Gre- 
gor, ‘ properly authenticated,’ that was forwarded 
to its president. While the state condescends 
to be paymasters, the cutting off the heads of 
defenceless men is always too profitable a traffic, 
not to have many followers. A certain laird of 
Drumscrag cultivated this commerce ofexchang- 
ing heads for ‘marks’ with so much success, 
that he soon got a title from a people, whose 
language has more nicknames than any other 
ever spoken, expressive of his skill in the voca- 
tion. Like an industrious man, he always car- 
ried his own goods to market. On one occasion, 
while he was proceeding on horseback with a 
sackful, and their certificates, he was met or 
overtaken by a brother Highlander, who civilly 
inquired, in the course of conversation, what he 
had got in his bag. ‘Duncan of the Heads’ 


boasted, pedlar-like, of his commodities—but 
must have felt rather astonished at the speed 
with which his incensed fellow-traveller set 
about adding the owner’s own precious one to 
the number. This man had purposely waylaid 
him. He was a M‘Gregor, and the bloody 
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heads ‘of his namesakes found a decent grave, 
andvDrumsecrag a deserved death on the spot.” 

Fnaddition to the songs, of which there are 
sometwo dozen, we have various pieces of 
verse, all harmonious, and embodying gentle 
thoughts and kindly feelings: here is one of 
the shortest :— 

My Father's Home. 


‘Across the troubled Loch I see 

A small white cottage, neath a gleam 
Of sunlight, resting partially 

On that one spot—with fondling beam ; 
There turn my thoughts where’er | roam— 
It is my Pather’s children’s home ! 


Like the chafed wave, ’twixt it and here, 
My surging spirit da: kly swells ; 

Yet one bright spot of Love will ne’er 
Grow dim beneath its moody spells : 

Howe’er the storm-cloud o’er me come, 

Bright be my Father’s children’s home ! 


There dwell the sisters, dowered with aught 
Of love once warm’d a heart, now cold ; 
Which still, for them, weuld think it nought 

To coin its life-drops into gold; 
The bright-eyed urchins there, too, roam 
Who glad a grey haired Father’s home ! 


My blessings on the much-loved spot! 
Because | love the dwellers there : 

When they are loved not, or forgot, 
Unanswered be my fondest rover! 

Though ne’er within its cope | come, 

Heaven shield my Father’s children’s home ! 


Perhaps the most interesting paper, is the 
‘Three Nights in Perthshire’: there are 
agreeable Lilintations of character, curious 
touches of manners, and not a little fireside 
glee, 

The nights drave on with sangs and clatter, 
and the fiddle and the pipe 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
We cannot, however, spare room for this 
Highland fling sort of article ; the following 
sweet verses suit our space better :— 


The Hesitation. 

Upon the moonlit bank we sat, 

‘The moonlit bank above the sea; 
Beneath our feet a verdant plat, 

Around us—all tranquillity ! 
Above us, with a meek-like pride, 

The castle's ruins, silver grey, 
Looked o'er the far-receding tide, 

Which crept, like sammer friends, away! 
Blue was the cope of arching sky, 

Spanning the litt!e world of light 
Stretched out before the gazing eye, 

Which almost asked—Could this be night ? 
The murmur of a quiet wind 

Seeme.| sweet, as low breathed sound could be: 
Yet other whisper,to my mind, 

Was sweeter,— Mary spoke tome! 
T said not aught to her of love, 

So chiki-like was her beauty still ;— 
But, from the regal moon above, 

1 turned to her, with wayward will! 
It had been all unkind in me 

To wake a pulse | needs must quell ;— 
Yet that was done,—for | could see 

What looks, that try to hide, but tell ;— 
As from the rock that girt the shore, 

The rugged rock wooed by the sea, 
She leapt, to where | —sped b. fore— 

Watched for her steys with waiting knee. 
Ap instant in my arms she lay, 

My Mary’’—1 had almost breathed ; 
Bat the fond moment passed away, 

—And only this true ‘ay bequeathed ! 


‘The Origin, Progress, and Termination 
of the First Crusade,’ will repay a perusal : 
some of the sonnets too have attractions. 

This volume is the work of various hands; 
the chief writer, however, is Mr. Atkinson, who 
isat the same time bookseller, bard, and orator, 
and thrives in all. It would be easy to find 


fault with both his taste and his language in 
some of the compositions before us; but there 
is always a warmth of heart, a kindliness of 
feeling, and an enthusiasm for whatever is 
lo!ty aud noble, visible in his sketches, which 
overcome our disposition to be snarling and 











snappish. Should he come before us as an 
orator, and awaken the echoes of St. Stephen's, 
we shall test the merits of his writings more 
strictly, the first opportunity we have; we 
dislike monopolies ; poet, politician, novelist, 
critic, bookseller, and member of parliament, 
cannot be tolerated. 





The Catechism of Whist; in which every 
possible difficulty occurring at this Game, 
and not noticed in Hoyle and Matthews, 
is explained ; compiled from Bell's ‘ Life 
in London,’ with special permission of the 
Editor. By W. Oldriver, Esq. London: 
Griffiths. 


We—that is, four of us—seated in judgment 
at the Court of Green Baize—are of opinion 
after weighing the decisions—working such 
points as are practical,—allowing much for 
“ the amiable character of the editor of ‘ Bell’s 
Life in London,’” (though we can hardly see 
how this directly bears upon the Game of 
Whist,)—consulting Hoyle and disputing 
with each other,—that this Catechism is a 
book not to be relied upon ;—and we lay down 
our hands to take up our pens, always having 
four good points in favour of a rubber,—to 
defend the true laws of the game. 

The first question in the Catechism is this, 

“Tf A B and C cut aces, and D cuts a deuce, 
who is D’s partner?—The three aces cut a 
second time, and the lowest of the three must 
be D's partner; and D has a right to the deal 
and the choice of seats and cards.” 

Now the law is not as it is laid down; but 
that A Band C cut again, and the deuce, 
being the original highest card, takes the 
highest and not the lowest. 

“*If one party cuts a king, and the others three 
deuces, what is to be done in this instance ?— 
The three deuces being equal become no cut, 
and the king being the only LEGITIMATE card 
out, he has the right to the deal, and the lowest 
of the fresh cut becomes his partner.” 

“Fudge!” as old Burchell says. The 
king takes the highest on the fresh cut, and 
the lowest in such cut deals, 


On the subject of cutting cards, the fol- 
lowing questions and answers appear :— 

“ How many cards are necessary to constitute 
a cut before the deal?—Four must be cut off, 
or it is no cut,” 

“«1f A B and C, cut part of the pack, and D 
takes up the remainder: does D’s cut stand 
good ?—No; he must cut over again.” 

Now we doubt whether it be necessary 
that four cards should be cut off to con- 
stitute a cut. The last query and reply are 
worthy of each other, and are admirable 
specimens of unadulterated nonsense. 

The following interrogatory and response 
are beautiful illustrations of would-be law :— 

“Tf A and B are nine, and honours; does 
winning the trick against the honours, scoring 
four or not any, save a point?—Yes.” 

What are honours at nine? We can 
scarcely forbear throwing the pack at the 
head of Mr. Oldriver! 

With great respect for the editor of Bell's 
Life, as far as boxing, racing, rowing, and 
cocking go, we must really take leave to 
say, that if his sporting decisions have origi- 
nated this little deceiving book, he ought 
henceforth to be excluded from all decent 
tables—and sentenced to double-dummy in 
one of the colonies for seven years—or to the 





hulks and humbug for a good round period. 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. 1X. 
[Second Notice.) 
We have now only to continue our transla- 
tion from M. Ladvocat’s paper, and give his 
account of the second day’s interview with 
the State Prisoner. 

“The little town of Ham, which.I had an 
opportunity of seeing next day, as I again went 
to get my permission countersigned, by, the 
commissary of police, is surrounded by ditches, 
and is built on a spot of ground more elevated 
than the land around it. Being a fortified town, 
it became in 1816 the prison of the brave Mar- 
shal Moncey, who refused to be one of Marshal 
Ney’s judges. It has three gates, the Porte 
Noyon, the Porte St. Quentin, and the Porte 
La Feré. 1 hastened to the Castle, which I was 
curious to examine before I was admitted to the 
illustrious prisoner. I was again obliged to get 
my permission countersigned by the Comman- 
dant Delpire, who said to me: ‘ You, no doubt, 
thought I was upon my trial, Sir, when you left 
Paris, where the public jour teem with 
accounts of the pretended escape of Prince Po- 
lignac?’ I replied, that if the fact had seemed 
to me possible at Paris, it appeared to me _im- 
possible now I was at Ham. 

“ The Commandant Delpire is more of a pri- 
soner than the prisoners themselves, Unable 
for a moment to quit his military station, he 
obligingly gave me a guide to show me the 
castle and the tower of the Constable Saint-Po}. 
It was M. Renard who acted as my cicerone. 
He carried with him two lanterns to enable me 
to view the curiosities of this dreary structure; 
and I cannot but bear witness to the accuracy of 
Count Peyronnet’s description of the tower, 
although the Count had never seen it. On 
reaching the summit, I perceived that workmen 
were employed in strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the castle; and I ascertained that the 
platform upon which the prisoners walk is sixty 
feet above the level of the soil. M. Renard 
pointed out to me the apartment inhabited by 
Capt. Chaumarais, who commanded the Medusa 
frigate, and who expiated in this castle the loss 
of his ship and part of her crew. From this 
spot I could see a guard-house newly erected 
on the further bank of the canal of Picardy, for 
the purpose, I suppose, of observing the pri- 
soners when they walked upon the ~ Fly 

“ Twelve had scarcely done striking ere I had 
entered the prison. I found the Count rather 
unwell, from a cold he had caught during the 
night. I expressed my surprise at a complaint 
rather extraordinary, I should have thought, 
from his mode of life. ‘I have been imprudent, 
my dear Sir,’ he replied; ‘I seldom go out, as 
you know: but last night I took a fancy to see 
the new opera, and I came home rather later 
than usual.’ 

“* Alas! Monsieur le Comte,’ I exclaimed, 
‘where do you find courage to make a jest of 
misfortunes like yours ?’ 

“I confess that in the hope of pomploring the 
materials of contemporary history, which 1 have 
long been coliecting, I was anxious to ascertain 
the circumstances which brought the Count into 
office a second time. Since | had been able to 
appreciate his mind, the solution of this ques- 
tion seemed to me more imperiously necessary. 
It was a fatality for which 1 could not account, 
and I wanted to understand how such intellec- 
tual superiority could be allied to so unaccount- 
able a want of foresight. The information 
which I received from his lips, and which he 
has now no motive for concealing, (for if he 
had, it may naturally be supposed that it would 
not appear here,) 1 shall now give with the 
strictest fidelity, though divested of the charm 
it will have when stated in his own powerful 
language. What I here write is nothing more 
than the notes which I made on leaving him, in 
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the same rude state as they were first penned. 
Were I toattempt to imitate Count Peyronnet’s 
Janguage, 1 should be fearful of diminishing its 
effect ; and he who has heard the Count must 
have no small’ share of vanity to attempt to 
writé as he speaks. 

“The Marquis de D*** had for several 
davs been negotiating the Count’s return to 
office? The negotiation was nearly brought to 
a close; when one day Prince Polignac, being 
more! ‘freely: communicative than usual, an- 
nounved certain political combinations which 
had never before been brought upon the tapis. 
In consequence of this, the Prince could only 
obtain from the Count a promise not to be hos- 
tile to his administration, but at the same time 
a decided refusal to become a member of it. 
He took leave of the Prince, whom he informed 
that’ he intended to leave Paris the next day 
with his daughter for Montferrand, where he 
should remain until the opening of the session. 
The Prinee then said,— 

“¢] forgot to tell you, Monsieur le Comte, 
that the King expects you at five this evening.’ 

«cannot possibly wait upon his Majesty,’ 
the Count replied, ‘for the hour is past, and 
this is no doubt the best excuse I could offer.’ 
Two hours after, the Count received a note 
from the Prince, who explicitly abandoned his 
projected combinations, and in the course of the 
evening another note from the King, requesting 
his immediate attendance at St. Cloud. He 
obeyed—and his destiny was sealed. 

“This topic led us to the events of July; and 
the Count informed me that on the 30th he left 
Trianon with a gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
in one of the King’s carriages, to go to Ram- 
bouillet ; that on his arrival there, he refused 
to enter the palace, but continued his journey 
on foct, in dress shoes and silk stockings, with 
the resolution of going to Chartres and waiting 
for the King, who, according to report, was to 
go there with the army. 

“¢€an you not imagine,’ he said, ‘my agony 
when I found myself alone, in the middle of the 
night, seated under a tree, a prey to the most 
painiful reflexions ?’ 

“¥es! I could readily imagine the feelings 
which must have oppressed such a traveller, 
wandering at night on foot with a staff in his 
hand; he who, five days before, had been the 
most able minister of one of the most powerful 
monarchs in Europe. 

“Tt was not only that,’ he continued, reply- 
ing with a smile to my thoughts, which I had 
not uttered; ‘ but being, as you may well sup- 
pose, a little absent, 1 mistook the road, and 
after wandering two leagues and a half out of my 
way, found myself, at daybreak, no further than 
Maintenon, where I felt it necessary to rest a 
little, whilst I waited for news of the army. 
After waiting a long time, I know not whether 
it were an illusion or a dream, but I fancied I 
heard the sound of trumpets, sometimes dis- 
tinctly audible, and then it would cease, which I 
attributed to the inequalities of the road. I at 
length heard it no more, and with it went my 
hopes of seeing the vanguard arrive. I then 
resumed my staff and my journey, in order to 
reach the fecture of Chartres at an early 
hour.’ 

“The Prefect was, however, gone; an insur- 
rection had overthrown the white flag; and the 
Count found the monarchy of Charles X. dead 
at Chartres as it was at Paris. 

“Thus was the last hope destroyed, which 
had kept up his spirits till then. ‘One step 
more,’ he said, ‘ a single step, and I should have 
fallen to the ground.’ 

“The Count applied to the first person he 
saw belonging to the Prefecture, then almost 
deserted, and in which he had hoped to find a 
friend. ‘1 have come,’ said he, ‘in the hope 
that the Prefect, with whom I am well acquaint- 








ed, would be still here, and I find him gone. 
For God’s sake, give me bread, water, and a 
place to sleep in, for I am dying with hunger 
and fatigue.’ He had taken only three glasses 
of iced water for the last two days. He was 
succoured without being known. Bread, straw- 
berries, and a little wine were set before him; 
his bleeding feet were washed, and he was put 
to bed. The man whom a king had supplicated 
a few months before, was now receiving the 
eleemosynary succour of a menial. Is not his- 
tory a sublime and terrible thing ? 

“He had scarcely slept three hours when an 
officer was announced. An officer! and inquir- 
ing too for the fugitive stranger, in a town where 
the white flag no longer existed!'| A man must 
himself have been pursued by the fury of party 
hostility, to appreciate such an awaking. The 
officer had heard of an unfortunate man who 
wanted an asylum. This alone had brought 
him tothe Count. He came to offer counsel, 
a place of refuge, and such pecuniary assistance, 
perhaps, as his limited fortune enabled him to 
bestow upon an unfortunate fellow-creature,— 
for this was all that he knew of the Count. 

“Count Peyronnet, after listening to his 
generous offer, said, ‘It is necessary that you 
should first know who I am, before you perform 
an act of benevolence that might involve you 
in difficulties. I am not in the habit of doubt- 
ing the honour of a man who wears a sword, 
and my secret is safe in the bosom of a French 
officer. But your zeal in my behalf is not 
without danger for yourself. My name is Pey- 
ronnet.” 

“ The officer pressed the hands and knees of 
the Count, and replied, ‘It is well; only time 
presses, and I am determined to save you.’ 

“The secret was communicated to a worthy 
lady, and she prepared, with her own hands, a 
dinner, of which the Count was sadly in need. 
In the evening a carriage was procured, and by 
another special grace of Providence, a blank 
passport was obtained, which he filled up him- 
self, after carefully studying the signature of the 
name he had assumed, which signature he wrote 
upon a piece of paper and concealed in his most 
secret pocket ; surprised, no doubt, and laughing 
at the thought that a forgery might be innoceat, 
even when committed by one who had presided 
over the Courts of Justice. At nine o'clock, 
the officer and the lady, who had divided between 
them the attentions of which, during the day, 
the Count was the object, led him out of the 
town! An incident, however, nearly frustrated 
the execution of their project. ‘The key of the 
coach-house in which the carriage purchased 
for Count Peyronnet had been placed, was not 
sufficient to open the door, for a large padlock 
had been put upon it besides the ordinary 
lock ; and it was not without fear of discovery 
that this padlock was broken to pieces to get 
at the vehicle. A quarter of an hour afterwards, 
the Count took leave of his liberators with tears 
in his eyes; and tears were also in his eyes 
when he related these facts. 

** We then came to the facts connected with 
his arrest, which would not, perhaps, have taken 
place, but for an act of kindness on his part. 
He had scarcely been an hour on his journey, 
when a man mounted on a restive horse, begged 
him to give him a seat in his carriage to the 
next stage. The stranger was a commercial 
traveller, who had been delayed on the road, and 
considered himself a ruined man if he did not 
reach Bordeaux by a given time. ‘Touched with 
compassion, the Count granted his request, in- 
sisted on not leaving him at the stage where 
the traveller wanted to take leave of him, and 
they proceeded together as far as the top of the 
hill leading to Tours, whence they perceived a 
great crowd of people filling the long street, 
which is seen from thence to extend to the foot 


of the opposite hill. The Count deemed it pru- 









dent to go through this crowd on foot, in order to 
give less cause for suspicion, and under the very 
pouritte pretence of wishing to relieve his limbs 
y a little exercise, he got out of the carriage, 
and walked with assurance into the midst of the 
mob, excited by the events which had just 
occurred at Paris. He had already passed 
through it, had spoken to several sentinels, and 
was close to the gate of the town, where he was 
to resume his place in the carriage, when he 
heard some troopers belonging to the garde 
nationale call out to him to stop. Although 
they were riding after him, he neither increased 
nor diminished his pace, but walked on with the 
apparent carelessness of one who did not imagine 
they were addressing him. He was soon over- 
taken. Hiscompanion, stopped by the crowd, had 
not concealed that he was not travelling alone. 
The Count would have been saved, had his com- 
panion employed an innocent deception, in which 
his profession and the papers about him would 
have borne him out; and he, doubtless, would 
have done so, had he known a secret which, by 
an excess of prudence, had been kept from him. 
The curiosity of the agitated populace was then 
directed towards the absent traveller, whom the 
garde nationale a cheval had just apprehended, 
and taken to the Hotel de Ville, where thirty 
men guarded him, watching his every motion. 

“ There was shortly but one cry in the town. 
The mysterious stranger who had left his chaise 
to go through a city whose streets were crowd- 
ed with a tumultuous populace, could be no 
other than Polignac or Peyronnet. But the 
assurance with which the prisoner spoke, his im- 

erturbable coolness, which he lost not a single 
instant, the expression of habitual calmness 
upon his mild and dignified countenance, and 
the apparent regularity of his passport, contri- 
buted to dissipate this suspicion, and he was on 
the point of being released. They had even 
began to offer him an apology for his detention. 
Several persons who pretended to know the 
ministers, did not recognize him, and the Count 
is persuaded, that they purposely avoided doing 
so. The persons who kept him in durance, were 
only waiting for the dispersion of the crowd, in 
order to allow him to continue his journey, when 
an individual asked to see him. The unknown, 
on entering, looked steadfastly at him, then 
turning to the officer who commanded, said, 
‘ It isnot M. de Polignac, but M. de Peyronnet.’ 
Thus was the question solved. 

“To a man of the Count’s character, reserve 
was no longer becoming under circumstances 
which left him nothing but the dignity of mis- 
fortune. He rose with vivacity. ‘Enough, 
gentlemen!’ said he. ‘I will no longer dissem- 
ble, for it is not in my nature todo so. I am 
Count Peyronnet, the Minister of a King of 
France.’ Then addressing his informer, he 
added, ‘I pardon you, sir; may you be more 
fortunate than I!’ 

‘‘These few words profoundly affected the 
guards who surrounded him ; for between noble 
minds there are points of sympathy, before which 
all party prejudices vanish. ‘The numerous wit- 
nesses of this scene declared spontaneously, 
upon their honour, that they would not dis- 
close the prisoner’s name to the multitude, still 
formidable out of doers; for the Count would 
have been butchered in the street had his name 
been known. This secret entrusted to so many 
men who considered the Count an enemy, was 
religiously kept by all; and twenty-four hours 
had elapsed, and the popular agitation entirely 
subsided, ere it was discovered that the traveller 
arrested on the highway was Count Peyronnet. 

“At the period of the Count’s arrest, the 
public journals stated that the individual who 
denounced him was a public functionary whom 
he had dismissed. It is doubtful whether such 
a motive could excuse such an act in the eyes 
of a nation who have always looked with horror 
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and loathing upon such betrayals. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the informer, even this ex- 
cuse is wanting. Having been dismissed by 
M. de Serres after twenty years of service, he 
knew Count Peyronnet, from the circumstance 
of the latter having obtained an appointment 
for him, in order to give him an opportunity of 
completing his thirty years of service, and 
thereby becoming entitled to the superannuation 
pension. This period had arrived, and the 
Count had got the pension fixed at the highest 
rate. This man had therefore seen Count Pey- 
ronnet, and could truly affirm, ‘This is the 
” 


“¢Thank God!’ said the Count, ‘ men in the 
gross are not to be judged by such actions. He 
whom I have just mentioned, had a secretary 
who afterwards became mine for a short period, 
and whom I afterwards appointed to the office 
of registrar. This man’s heart was pure and 
generous. He seemed to become attached to 
me in proportion as my misfortunes bore me 
down. He offered me all he possessed when I 
was brought to trial; and you well know under 
what chance of life or death. He renewed this 
offer during my last illness, when he feared that 
the wreck of my fertune would not supply the 
wants of my state of sickness. Friendship such 
as this compensates, as you must admit, for much 
ingratitude !’ 

** I cannot describe the emotion expressed in 
his features and voice as he said this. Yes, I 
could well understand such compensation—I 
was going to say, such happiness; for during 
the ten hours conversation I had with him, he 
had only complained once, and that too without 
rancour or bitterness. It was I perhaps who, 
in my soul, and unconsciously, seemed to accuse 
mankind, whilst he in some measure seemed 
_— to be their champion ;—he, a prisoner for 

ife! ¥ 

“The clock struck five. M. Jules de Ressé- 
guier, whom I had again met in the Count’s 
prison, was ]tke me about to take leave of him, 
when after conducting us to the door, he said, as 
he embraced us, ‘ I confess that for the two last 
days I have not been a prisoner!’ 

‘€ This is what occurred during my visit of gra- 
titude to a prisoner at the Castle of Ham. I 
have been unable to resist the desire of laying 
the above facts before the public; for they seem 
to me subjects of powerful interest in the history 
of our own times. Can I ever forget that not 
one among our illustrious litterati and politicians 
has failed to answer when I have invoked his 
name ?—and can the readers of the ‘ Livre des 
Cent-et-Un’ take offence that I should for a 
moment have become the courtier of misfortune 2)’ 





Le Salmagondis, Contes de toutes les Couleurs. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Paris: Fournier; Lon- 
don, Treuttel & Co. 

Tus collection of light, witty, and clever tales, 

is delightfully calculated for our long winter 

nights. Itis the joint production of some of the 
most popular writers in France, and it contains 
many names already familiar to our readers as 
contributors to the ‘Livre des Cent-et-Un.’ 

The tales are full of the lively and sparkling 

wit, together with that originality of thought, 

which characterize the existing litteratiin France. 

Press of matter prevents us from giving any 

extracts for the present, but we shall revert to 

these delightful volumes at some future period. 

Meanwhile, we recommend them, as rich in en- 

tertainment, to all lovers of French literature. 








The British Library. London: Orr. 
Wuirte’s delightful work, ‘The Natural History 
of Selborne,’ with notes, by Capt. Thomas 
Browne, is to be the first number of this new 
series. We have run hastily over the first two 
hundred and fifty pages; the notes are numerous 











and interesting—the wood-cuts are many and 
good—but the wonder is the price: we are, it 
appears, to have this cheap and beautiful book 
for three shillings! Next week we shall make 
some extracts. 





Proclamation by the President of the United States. 
London: Miller. 


THE republication of this interesting state paper 
shews the interest with which Englishmen watch 
the proceedings of the great republican govern- 
ment. The subject, however, is not suited for a 
literary paper, and we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with announcing that the work may 
be had. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
PSALM CXXXVII. 
Paraphrased from the Vulgate. 
By Babylon’s rivers we sat down and wept, 
When the thought of our Sion came o’er us, 
On the willows which over the mid-waters swept, 
We hung up our mute harps before us: 


For those who had led us all captive away, 
The words of our psalter attended ; 
Yea, our task-masters said, ‘‘ Come, laugh ye, 
to-day !” 
And the songs of our Sion commended. 


Oh, how shall T sing, in this far-away land, 
The words of the hymns of our High One? 
But be withered for ever my hand—my right 

hand, 
If thee I remember not, Sion! 


My tongue to my jaws let it gather and cleave, 
If I weep not for all has come o'er thee! 

If once I forget, when I sorrow or grieve, 
If aught I do think of before thee! 


And the children of Edom remember, O Lord, 
In the day of Jerusalem’s glory! 
“ Destroy it! and raze it! destroy!’’ was their 
word— 
“To the stones of its lowermost story !” 


Yes, Babylon’s daughter! the doomed—the 
accurst ! 
Happy he who shall yet come to smite thee! 
Who, for all thou dost to us—thy blackest and 
worst— 
With the blackest and worst shall requite thee ! 





ON THE TOTAL DEFECT OF THE QUALITY 
OF IMAGINATION, OBSERVABLE IN THE 
WORKS OF MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELIA.’ 

THE paintings, or rather the stupendous archi- 
tectural designs of M—, have been urged as 
objections to the theory of our motto. They are 
of a character, we confess, to stagger it. His 
towered structures are of the highest order of 
the material sublime. Whether they weredreams, 
or transcripts of some elder workmanship—As- 
syrian ruins old—restored by this mighty artist, 
they satisfy our moststretched and craving con- 
ceptions of the glories of the antique world. It 
is a pity that they were ever peopled. On that 
side, the imagination of the artist halts, and 
appears defective. Let us examine the point of 
the story in the ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ We will 
introduce it by an apposite anecdote. ~ 

The court historians of the day record, that at 
the first dinner given by the late King (then 

Prince Regent) at the Pavilion, the following 

characteristic frolic was played off. The guests 

were select and admiring ; the banquet profuse 
and admirable ; the lights lustrous and oriental, 
the eye was perfectly dazzled with the display of 
plate, among which the great gold salt cellar, 
brought from the regalia in the Tower for this 
especial purpose, itself a tower! stood conspi- 








cuous for its magnitude. And now the Rev, 
* * © the then admired court Chaplain, was 
proceeding with the grace, when, at a signal 
given, the lights were suddenly overcast, and a 
huge transparency was discovered, in which 
glittered in golden letters— 

‘Brig HToON—EarRtTHQuakE—S WALLOW-UP-ALIVE!” 


Imagine the confusion of the guests ; the George 
and Garters, jewels, bracelets, meulted upon the 
occasion! The fans dropped, and picked up the 
next morning by the sly court pages! Mrs. 
Fitz-what’s-her-name fainting, and the Countess 
of * * * holding the smelling-bottle, till the 
good-humoured prince caused harmony to be 
restored by calling in fresh candles, and de- 
claring that the whole was nothing but a panto- 
mime hoax, got-up by the ingenious Mr. Farley, 
of Covent Garden, from hints which his Royal 
Highness himself had furnished! Then imagine 
the infinite applause that followed, the mutual 
rallyings, the declarations that “ they were not 
much frightened,” of the assembled galaxy. 

The point of time in the picture exactly an- 
swers to the appearance of the transparency in 
the anecdote. ‘I'he huddle, the flutter, the bustle, 
the escape, the alarm, and the mock alarm ; the 
prettinesses heightened by consternation ; the 
courtier’s fear which was flattery, and the lady's 
which was affectation ; all that we may conceive 
to have taken place in a mob of Brighton cour- 
tiers, sympathising with the well-acted surprise 
of their sovereign; all this, and no more, is ex- 
hibited by the well-dressed lords and ladies in 
the Hall of Belus. Just this sort of consterna- 
tion we have seen among a flock of disquieted 
wild geese at the report only of a gun having 
gone off! 

But is this vulgar fright, this mere animal 
anxiety for the preservation of their persons— 
such as we have witnessed at a theatre, when a 
slight alarm of fire has been given—an adequate 
exponent of a supernatural terror? the way in 
which the finger of God, writing judgments, 
would have been met by the withered conscience? 
There is a human fear, and a divine fear, The 
one is disturbed, restless, and bent upon escape. 
The other is bowed down, effortless, passive. 
When the spirit appeared before Eliphaz in the 
visions of the night, and the hair of his flesh 
stood up, was it in the thoughts of the Tema- 
nite to ring the bell of his chamber, or to call 
up the servants? But let us see in the text what 
there is to justify all this huddle of vulgar con- 
sternation. 

From the words of Daniel it appears that Bel- 
shazzar had made a great feast to a thousand of 
his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. 
The golden and silver vessels are gorgeously 
enumerated, with the princes, the king’s concu- 
bines, and his wives. Then follows— 

«In the same hour came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
palace; and the king saw the part of the hand 
that wrote. Then the King’s countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that 
the joints of his loins were loosened, and his 
knees smote one against another.” : 

This is the plain text. By no hint ean it be 
otherwise inferred, but that the appearance was 
solely confined to the fancy of Belshazzar, that 
his single brain was troubled. Not a word is 
spoken of its being seen by any else there pre- 
sent, not even by the queen herself, who merely 
undertakes for the interpretation of the pheno- 
menon, as related to her, doubtless, by her hus- 
band. The lords are simply said tobe astonished ; 
i.e. at the trouble and the change of countenance 
in their sovereign. Even the prophet does not 
appear to have seen the scroll, which the king 
saw. He recalls it only, as Joseph did the Dream 
to the king of Egypt. “ Then was the part of the 
hand sent from him [the Lord], and this writing 
waswritten.” He speaks of the phantasm as past. 
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Then what becomes of this needless multipli- 
cation of the miracle? this message to a reyal 
conscience, singly expressed—for it was said, 
“thy kingdom is divided,” —simultaneously im- 
pressed upon the fancies of a thousand courtiers, 
who were implied in it neither directly nor gram- 
matically ? 

But, admitting the artist’s own version of the 
story, and that the sight was seen also by the 
thousand courtiers—let it have been visible to 
all Babylon—as the knees of Belshazzar were 
shaken, and his countenance troubled, even so 
would the knees of every man in Babylon have 
shook, and their countenances, as of an indivi- 
dual man, been troubled; bowed, bent down, so 
would they have remained, stupor-fixed, with no 
thought of struggling with that inevitable judg- 


ment. 

Not all that is optically possible to be seen, is 
to be shown in every picture. The eye delight- 
edly dwells upon the brilliant individualities in a 
‘Marriage at Cana,’ by Veronese, or Titian, to 
the very texture and colour of the wedding gar- 
ments, the ring glittering upon the bride’s fin- 
gers, the metal and fashion of the wine pots; for 
at such seasons there is leisure and luxury to be 
curious. But in a “day of judgment,” or in a 
“day of lesser horrors, yet divine,” as at the 
impious feast of Belshazzar, the eye should 
see, as the actual eye of an agent or patient in 
the immediate scene would see, only in masses 
and indistinction. Not only the female attire and 
jewelry exposed to the critical eye of fashion, as 
minutely as the dresses in a lady’s magazine, in 


Mr. M.’s picture,—but perhaps the curiosities | 


of anatomical science, and individuality of pos- 
ture in the falling angels and sinners of Michael 
Angelo, have no business in their great subjects. 
There was no leisure for them. 


[To be continued.) 





A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 
“Come, sweet lass, let’s takea cheerful glass,” —Deggars’ Opera. 


“ There—take that,” said the stout man in | 


the dickey, putting a small coin into the hand 
of the cad, ‘and remember, a man never loses 
anything by civility.” He then addressed 
himself to his next neighbour, a rather pretty 
young woman ; and they got into a conver- 
sation which lasted with little intermission 
from Castle Square, Brighton, to the inn at 
Crawley. The weather was cold, and with 
a remark on its severity, he descended from 
the dickey and entered the inn, from which 
he emerged again in a few minutes carrying 
a large goblet of hot brandy and water. 
With wary feet he ascended the ladder, and 
gallantly offered the glass tothe young female 
he had chatted with ; but she declined even 
sipping it, and his politeness went no further, 
though there was another female looking 
quite as raw and cold on the opposite seat. 
With the clumsy caution of a bear, he began 
to descend backwards, till within about four 
steps of the ground, when unluckily imagin- 
ing that he had reached the bottom, he 
stepped off, goblet and all. After a dismal 
jolt, but which did not make him leave his 

old of the glass, and some desperate floun- 
dering to save himself and the brandy and 
water, he brought up suddenly at last with 
his back against the wall of the inn. Up to 
this point, he had miraculously retained the 
whole of the mixture ; but this unexpected 
shock from behind, robbed him of the object 
of all his struggles, the flight of the cherished 
fluid was clearly indicated by a dark stripe 


across the dust, terminating like the burst of 
a rocket in a bright silver spoon, on the 
other side of the road. 


| 











There is many a slip between the dickey and the lip. 
The empty glass hung in his hand droopingly, 
but was never replenished ; he put the money 
into the goblet, gave it to the waiter without 
speaking, pointed to the spoon over the way, 
and doggedly remounted to his seat in the 
dickey. Possibly the demon of mischief was 
at work within me, or it might be an impulse 
to avenge the slight of the other female, but 
as he took his seat again, I could not help 
pointing to the dark track on the road, and 
quoting his own sentiment: “ You sce,” said 
I, “a man never loses anything by civility.” 
He answered by a grunt, turning himself a 
little towards the opposite side, and I re- 
marked, that from Crawley even unto Brixton, 
where he got down, he never bestowed a 
word, no, not even a “good evening” on the 
former partner in his gossip :— 


Gloomy he sate apart, nor speech vouchsafed 
To Eve, late partner in colloquial love. 


T. Hoop. 





A RYGHTE CONCEYTEDE VERSE 
Toe Master Hoode on his newe Boke of Jestis 
for 1833. 
Tuov hast at lengthe unhooded, Master Hoode, 
An unleasht tassel, and the sporte begun, 
Whome wee soe late bye comic woman-hoode 
Did thinke another Adame quite undone ; 
We punlesse elves doe laud the hardy-hoode, 
That with brighte eyne the conteste did not 
shunne, 
But shew’d the foe of merrie brother-hoode, 
Thatte thou the finer corde of joke hadst 
spunne; 
Hood-wink’d noe more by this fair sister-hoode, 
Oure eyne we ope’—O Hoode thou arte a 
gunne 
Full charg’d with quips and cranks, mirth’s 
soldier-hoode, 
A Wellington in jeu d’esprit and funne; 
All gloom nigh thee oure smiles doe farre 
outrunne, 
Like Richmonde Hill’a plesaunte neighbor- 
hoode. 





Tuomas Brown. 





BARON COTTA. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE WURTEMBERG CHAMBER 
OF DEPUTIES. 

Tue decease of this eminent publisher will 
be felt as a national loss by his fellow-country- 
men. Notwithstanding the elevated rank in 
society to which he had raised himself, he was 
never ashamed to revert to the days when he 
was the only support of a large family, and 
was wont to trudge on foot to the book-fair 
at Leipzig. Cotta’s typographical enterprises 
have spread his fame to the remotest corners of 
the reading world, and there was scarcely a 
scholar or litterato in Germany, from Schiller, 
Herder, Goethe, Humboldt, and Posselt, to the 
Royal Bard of Bavaria, whose writings did not 
pass through his hands as their publisher. Nor 
was there a branch of science, whose interests 
he did not promote through some periodical 
established for the purpose. He had typogra- 
phical establishments in Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Tubingen ; yet, he found time to become an 
active promoter of steam navigation on the 
Rhine and Lake Constance, and was affluent 
enough to invest large sums of money in the 
Germanic-American Mining Companies, and 
the Rhenish- West Indian Trade Society. There 
are no establishments in Germany more truly 
deserving of a visit, than his mechanical printing 
presses in Stuttgart, and his steam-presses and 
type-foundery in Augsburg. Cotta was, at the 
same time, one of the largest landholders in 
Wurtemberg ; his farms were so many models of 





rural economy, and his flocks exceeded most in 
the southern part of Germany, both as to breed 
and number. He was a partner in several ma- 
nufacturing establishments, and suffered scarcely 
a single scheme of real importance to his country 
to escape his participation. He had been a 
member of the Legislative States of Wurtem- 
berg ever since the year 1815, and of late years 
acted upon their permanent committee. The 
incorporation of Bavaria and Wurtemberg in 
the same system of customs, and the negoti- 
ations for an union of those kingdoms with 
Prussia, so far as respects the like object, were 
in part the result of his unwearied zeal. The 
scheme for effecting a general commercial union 
amongst the several states of Germany, was the 
favourite occupation of his later years; and he 
pursued it with a noble disregard of his own 
personal interests. - He died at Stuttgart on the 
29th of last month, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Mrs. Lee (who has surely attained repu- 
tation enough under her new name, to enable 
her to dispense with her old one of Mrs. 
Bowdich,) is engaged, we hear, on a Life of 
the late Baron Cuvier. Her intimacy with 
the great naturalist, and the kindness of his 
family, will give her unusual facilities in the 
execution of her task. The public will look 
forward anxiously for the work, for few men 
have created'a more general interest than 
the Baron; and one who enjoyed his friend- 
ship like the authoress, will be able to give 
the best sort of a biography, where a great 
man is brought before us in the midst of his 
family, no longer lecturing in a professorial 
chair, but chatting naturally onl easily in 
his gown and slippers. 

We are glad to hear that Sheridan Knowles 


| has a comedy, called ‘The Wife; or, a Tale 


of Mantua,’ in such forwardness, that we may 
expect to see it in the course of a fortnight 
or three weeks; Charles Lambe too—every 
body's Elia—has a second series of Essays in 
the press: those who have not forgotten the 
fine wit and quaint humour of the first series 
—and we think no one of any sensibility 
could—will desire much to see the second. 
The author of ‘ Cavendish’ is printing a new 
prose tale, called ‘The Port Admiral.’ We 
would advise him to eschew as much as he can 
all personalities, either in verse or prose—give 
his talents fair play, and dwell more on the 
kindly points of human nature, than on such 
as are dark and stern. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 17.—Mark Isambard Brunel, Esq. Vice 
President, in the chair.—The reading of a paper, 
entitled ‘ Experimental Researches in Electri- 
city,’ by Michael Faraday, Esq., was resumed 
and concluded. 

Decimus Burton, Esq. was admitted a Fellow, 
and Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. proposed. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. : 
Jan. 16.—Mr. Hamilton read a paper by Sir ~ 
W. Gell, ‘On the Via Appia, at Rome.’ The 
many curious, and, no doubt, accurate results 
of the learned writer's researches, reported in 
this memoir, are calculated to throw much light 
upon the topography of this celebrated road, 
and on the historical events connected with it. 
A present to the library of nearly forty vo- 
lumes, mostly philological, was announced, from 
Mr. Petit. 
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LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Jan. 15.—-A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been read, and the names of the donors of vari- 
ous p t d, His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, Dr. M‘Wright, Dr. Brown- 
ing, and Mr. John Gould, were elected Fellows 
of the Society.—The Secretary read a paper 
“On the Lyceum of Dioscorides, by J. F. Royle, 
Esq., late Superintendent of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s Botanic Gardens, at Soharam- 
pore.’ The knowledge of medicine as practised 
by the Grecian was transferred to the Arabians 
by translations made at Bagdad. The Persians 
have translated from the Arabic into their own 
language, and their works are now the text 
beoks of all the Mohammedan students and 

ractitioners of medicine throughout India. 

he object of the paper was the identification 
of certain plants of the Matcria Medica of the 
Greeks. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 15.—An interesting paper was commu- 
nicated to the Society by William Atkinson, 
Esq., on the quality of the oak timber produced 
in Great Britain, containing observations also 
on some of the oaks of America, Germany, and 
the Levant. In Mr. A.’s researches for the 
last thirty years, he has never been able to dis- 
cover in any instance that chesnut, as frequently 
supposed, was the timber employed in the con- 
struction of our most ancient buildings ; and in 
his examination of portions of the roof of West- 
minster Hall, &c., oak was the only timber 
visible in the numerous specimens he obtained, 
and that chiefly of the species known as Quer- 
cus sessiliflora. 

A report was also read from J. W. Griffith, 
Esgq., of the growth of certain varieties of pears 
and grapes, at his residence in Denbighshire. 
The exhibition consisted of citrons from John 
Lane, Esq., Seedling Primula Linensis, from 
Mr. J. Henderson's nursery, Strelitzia ovata 
and Astrupsa Wallichii, from Mrs. Marryat, 
Camellias, Banksia serrata, and Testudinaria 
elephantipes, from William Wells, Esq., and 
many other articles of minor interest. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
Moupar. { Medical Baciaty oocccccccces Eight, root. 
5 Medico-Botanical Society. ... Eight, p.m. 
Toespay. j Medico Chivargical Society..} past S P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society..........4 pastS, P.M. 
Wepnas. {Soacee, AGG, cccccccccccce es 
Royal Society...... eoeceeee} past 8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 
Frivay. Royal Institution ..........4 past, p.m. 
Saturday. Westminster Medical Society, Eight, »v.a, 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Simplified Application of Steam. 

At the meeting of the Academy, held on the 
7th instant, a memoir was read, in which M. 
Pelletan treated of the ‘Dynamic effects of a 
jet of steam, and the means of applying it, in 
a simple and cheap way, to the purposes 
of the useful arts.’.—“ A jet of steam,” says 
the author, ‘‘ when thrown into a cylindri- 
cal conduit, or into a pipe filled with air, 
imparts the active power, with which it is 
endued, to the column of air, without any 
other loss than that occasioned by the friction 
in the conduit or pipe.” He then gives the 
general formule applicable to every case in this 
phenomenon, and adds, that its correctness had 
been established by a vast number of trials 
on. a large scale, and that he was ready to 
repeat his experiments before a committee of 
the. members, with an apparatus of his con- 
struction. His detail of the results, which have 
already ensued from his discovery, are deserving 









of attentive notice. ‘‘ A jet of steam issuing 
through an orifice of a millimetre (P3335 
of an inch), undér a pressure of five atmo- 
spheres, possesses a velocity of five hundred and 
fifty-nine metres (1084$ feet) per second ; it 
consequently moves at the same rate of velocity 
as a bullet discharged from a gun. But this 
enormous velocity is, in its simple form, of no 
practical benefit, inasmuch as it cannot be con- 
verted into a useful agent; when, however, the 
steam has been enabled to impart motion to a 
quantity of atmosphere, the velocity, it is true, 
is diminished, but the mass set in motion is in- 
creased; and, by this operation, the active 
power of the jet of steam is susceptible of ex- 
tensive application. The elastic force of steam 
has hitherto been employed under pressure, by 
the aid of machines, which are necessarily com- 
plicated and costly, and involve a serious loss 
of power from their bulkiness and friction; but 
steam, acting immediately by its own power, 
can be made to effect its objects in machines of 
so simple a construction, that a steam-engine of 
one man’s power may henceforth be worked by 
a common fire. Pelletan remarks, that the force 
of steam, so applied, may be brought directly 
in aid of the mechanic, and will enable him to 
double and treble his daily gains, instead of 
its powers being limited, as hitherto, to filling 
the coffers of great capitalists at a compound 
ratio. The same jet of steam, when applied 
to the purpose of increasing the draft of fur- 
naces, enables the proprietor to reduce their 
diameter to two inches, even where a large 
furnace is in question, to lead the smoke in any 
direction which may suit him best, and to make 
use of the whole heat produced. By means of 
this jet also a vacuum may be effected at will, 
in any given space, however considerable it may 
be, and permanently maintained, not only at 
very small cost, but through the medium of an 
apparatus of the simplest construction. This 
process is of ready application wherever evapo- 
ration or desiccation are to be effected. Acting 
upon a column of air, the jet supplies the 
simplest and most efficacious mode, which can 
be adopted, for creating blasts in forges, fur- 
naces, &c. It appears that the inventor claims 
priority in this important discovery, inas- 
much as he communicated the properties of 
the jet in a paper addressed to the Academy 
in the year 1829; and he is tenacious of the 
claim, in consequence of the later application 
of the jet in impelling steam-carriages in Eng- 
land. \The second part of Pelletan’s paper 
relates to steam-boats: in this he mentions, 
that a boat, built at Cherbourg, had been al- 
ready propelled at the rate of three knots and 
a half per hour, by means of an engine of one- 
tenth only of the dimensions of an engine in 
another vessel, which goes at the rate of seven 
knots and a half; and that additions are making 
so as to give the new engine increased power. 

Pelletan’s machinery involves no fly-wheels, 
nor any external enginery: it is a re-acting 
machine, placed below the water-line, and be- 
yond the reach of missiles: it takes up but little 
room, and does not exceed one-tenth part of the 
tonnage which a vessel can carry. If the in- 
vention be indeed crowned with the success 
which the inventor confidently anticipates, it 
will produce a complete revolution in the science 
of steam navigation. 

At the same meeting M. Biot reported in the 
most favourable terms on Persoz’ artificial “ Ul- 
tramarine,” and the certainty at which he had 
arrived, in reproducing the identical articles in 
quantities; and M. Costaz read a paper on ‘A 
new mode of expressing the absolute elevation 
of geographical positions.” M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire took his seat, on this occasion, as Pre- 
sident of the Academy; and M. Gay-Lussac 
was elected Vice-President for the ensuing year. 


ooo 
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As the Moon's soft Splendour. The poetry by the 
late Percy Bysshe Shelley; the music com- 
posed by H. J. Lincoln. 

Tuis ariette, as our readers will recollect, ap. 
peared originally in the Atheneum. When per., 
mission was given to set it to music, we could 
not but express our fears, that, though beautiful 
in itself, much difficulty would be found in 
adapting it. The young musician has, however, 
succeeded beyond our best hopes—a right feel. 
ing for the subject, and a fine musical taste, are 
apparent throughout. 





Christian Melodies. Partly original and partly 
selected. By Omega. 

Tuts is a judicious selection from the works of 

some of the great masters, adapted to English 

words. 


The Bridal Death. Written and composed by 
J. A. Wade, Esq. 

Born music and poetry are extremely good— 

there is more real feeling in this petite romance, 

than in any dozen of the ordinary species daily 

published. 


Arise, loved Maid, most dear. J. Sanderson. 
Tuis professes to be an adaptation of a serenade, 
with the same title, as a duet for soprano or tenor 
voices. It is tastefully arranged, and by some 
may be considered an improvement on the ori- 
ginal. 

My Harp of happier Days, S. Nelson. 
Turs composition is one of that numerous class 
of ballads, which please when sung with feeling 
—it does not require a voice either of much 
compass or great flexibility. 








THEATRICALS 





Ir there have been any novelties this week, 
they have been produced at some of the minors 
beyond our present reach. At the majors’there 
have been only repetitions of matters and thin 
previously reported. The — of ‘A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife’ in its masquerade dress of an 
opera, and under the assumed name of ‘ Win 
Her and Wear Her,’ which was produced on 
Tuesday the 18th of December, has pe a to 
reach a fourth performance within the calendar 
month. This heap of trash would never have 
got beyond its second night; but for a reason 
which would make our readers smile, if we 
were to give it, but which we will not give, be- 
cause it cannot be done without bordering too 
much upon personality to suit either our indi- 
vidual feelings, or the columns of the Atheneum. 
It was our notice of this hodge-pedge, which 
produced an interruption of the amicable rela- 
tions previously existing (for all we knew at 
least) between Drury Lane Theatre and the 
Atheneum—and which gave rise to the. celes 
brated order in Council, whereby the principles 
of ‘‘free” trade between the two Powers were 
destroyed, an alteration made in the Tariff, by 
which all persons trading from this Paper to 
that Theatre, became subject to a seven shilling 
duty. In consequence of this, we have now no 
Ambassador at Vinegar Court—but our readers 
will have, as they had before, and as we trust 
our statement of the week before last clearly 
proved, the truth. Notwithstanding the puff 
which has been over and over again in the bills, 
about the aforesaid ‘Win Her and Wear Her,’ 
our judgment of it has been proved to be correct. 
It has, like the wounded snake, “dragged its 
slow length along” to a fourth representation, 
and this, which took place on Wednesday last, 
will, we should think, have settled the question. 
There was “A Great House” to it, certainly, 
but there was a very small audience, 
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‘Covent Garden has picked up greatly for the 
last few weeks. The balletof ‘ Masaniello’ and 
the Pantomime, which were of themselves very 
attractive, have been well backed by the success- 
ful drama of ‘ Nell Gwynne.’ We are assured 
that the receipts for a considerable time past, 
have averaged 340/. nightly, and this, in the 
present depressed times, is enormous. We are 
glad that M. Laporte is being indemnified for 
some of his heavy losses at the commencement 
of the season. Drury Lane is looking forward 
in the same hope to a powerful Operatic Com- 
pary,—and powerful it certainly will be, if all 
those announced make their appearance toge- 
ther, and a judicious use be made of their 
strength. 

The Adelphi has made a decided hit with 
‘Don Quixote,’ and is, we understand, nightly 
sending away that which managers part with 
mest reluctantly—money. 

The hope we expressed for Mr. Liston’s re- 
turn to health, and the Olympic, has been grati- 
fied. A full attendance, and a warm welcome, 
showed him, on Monday last, that the public are 
uneasy without him. 





MISCELLANEA 


Mr. Banim's Subseription.—We are most happy 
to announce, that the appeal to the public on 
behalf of this distinguished man and his ami- 
able family has not been made in vain. Sub- 
scriptions, we hear, are coming in fast—and we 
have good hopes that something worthy of the 
country will be done on this occasion. And 
that this age will save itself from the old re- 
proach ef Jeaving men of genius to live in 
misery and die in wretchedness, only testifying 
their sympathies by raising monuments to their 
memory. The following noblemen and gentle- 
men have already consented to act as a Com- 
mittee,and Mr. Leitch Ritchie has kindly taken 
on himself the troublesome office of Secretary. — 
Lord John Russell, Chairman; Right Honour- 
able Henry Ellis, J.Grattan, Esq. M.P., Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P., 'T. B. Macaulay, 
Esq. M.P., Rev. Hobart Caunter, R. Sharp, 
Esq., Thomas Moore, Esq., John Crawford, Esq., 
J. H. Gladstanes, Esq., Edward Stirling, Esq., 
John Stirling, Esq., John Gibson Lockhart, Esq., 
William Jerdan, Esq., Leitch Ritchie, Esq., 
C. W. Dilke, Esq.—The Committee are to meet 
at one o'clock on Wednesday next at Mr. 
Ritchie’s, 17, Great Coram Street; and we trust 
they will be able to make a good report. In 
the meantime let us remind the Public that 
subscriptions are received by Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet Street, and Messrs. Hopkinsons, Regent 
Street. 


Mons. J. J. Rifaud, whose scientific researches 
in Egypt and Nubia during a residence there of 
twenty*two years have made him known to all 
Europe, has lately arrived in this country, and 
brought with him several portfolios of the draw- 
ings with which he intends to illustrate the 
future numbers of his splendid work on those 
countries, now in course of publication. Hav- 
ing been favoured with a private examination 
of these, we must express our admiration and 
astonishment at the zeal and perseverance which 
could alene have sustained him through so 
many years of devoted application. His draw- 
ings, six thousand altogether, include the more 
interesting of the antiquities of Egypt and Nubia 
—sketches illustrative of the customs and man- 
ners of the people—the natural history of the 
country—its quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
insects, and plants—all executed with admirable 
skill. The zoological specimens are accompanied 
by anatomical drawings made from actual dis- 
sections, and the botanical by representations 
of the plants in different stages; and they include 
many species hitherto unknown, which will be 
found useful in medicine,in art,or for human food. 





In the classification of these, M. Rifaud received 
the assistance of Cuvier and the most distin- 
guished French naturalists. We are happy to 
announce, that three drawings will be exhibited 
on Friday next at the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street, when our scientific friends 
will have an opportunity of examining them. 
The Seott Monument.—We had great pleasure 
last week in announcing the noble example of 
liberality set by her Majesty the Queen of Spain, 
in contributing towards the erection of this 
monument. We now copy the following from 
the Correo of the 17th December:—“ We have 
often expressed our admiration of the immortal 
Scottish writer, Sir Walter Scott, and have more 
than once made mention of the monument which 
his countrymen are about to raise to his 
memory at Edinburgh. It is now our pleasant 
duty to announce, that her gracious Majesty 
has not only expressed her intention of contri- 
buting herself to the monument, but has autho- 
rized-a voluntary subscription being opened in 
Madrid for the same purpose.—It is the more 
agreeable to us to announce this new proof of 
the protection that our beloved and great Maria 
Christina extends to literature, as the object of 
it was a writer, who, unlike other foreigners, has 
always shown a high regard for our literature.” 
Political Squibs.—Our American friends per- 
plex us sadly upon occasions with their political 
jokes. There is humour in the following, though 
we do not pretend to understand who is referred 
to— Davy Crockett’s last.—Crockett, at one of 
the president’s levees at Washington last winter, 
was offered an ice. After tasting it, he whispered 
to a gentleman near him, ‘ The cream is very 
sweet, but how mortified the general would be if 


he knew it was frozen.”"—“The last we heard of | 


Davy Crockett was, that he had been appointed, 
by the president, to stand on the Alleghany 
mountains, to wring off the tail of the comet, to 
prevent it from burning up the earth.”—U. S. 
Papex. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL,— 


Mr. HASELWOOD, 20, Upper Gower-street, Private 
Tutor, and Assistaut at tie London University Schon! . 
uoder the sanction of the Head Masters, TWELVE you. 
GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, to be educated in the School of 
the University, The Terms are Sixty Guineas per Anaum (in- 
clading the Svhool Fee).—urther particulars may be had at the 
University; at Mr. Taylor's, Bookseller, 30, Upper Gower-street ; 
and at 20, Upper Gower-street. 


y . , 
MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A., well 
known by several successful Publications in Classical and 

‘Theological Literature, has receutly retired from a public a 

pointment, with a view to andertake the Instraction of Cand. 

dates for Holy Orders, or Young Men preparing for the Univer- 

sities, As the number of Pupils will be limited to four, e: 

applications will be advisable. The Terms, in which the use 

a good Library is included, will Le simply such as to insure every 

domestic comiort, and no extra charges will be made.—Apply to 

the Editor of the * Christian R b »’ and to Mr. Ps 

57, Chancery-lane. 














MR. M‘HENRY ON THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


New and Improved SPANISH GRAM- 

MAR, designed ‘or every Class of Learners, but especially 
for such as are their own Instractors. With au Appendix, can 
taining a usetul Vocabulary, Dialogues of Comniercial Docu- 
ments, an Explanation of the Rules and Principles of Spanieh 
Poetry, aud Rules for Derivation, Sixth Edition, corrected and 
improved, price 8s. bound, 

2. Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 
biome, &c. of the Spanish Language. Fifth Edition. Price 4. 
bound. 

3. Synonyms of the Spanish Language, ex- 
plained; intended as an Appendix to all English-Spanish Dic- 
tionaries. 5s. 6d. 

“«Mr. McHenry is a native of Spain, and is advantageons 
known to the public as author of one of the most complete, av 
unquestionably the most modern, Spanish ¢rammars extant; and 
his instructive volume of Exercises is admirably ada; the 
Grammar, and cannot fail of veing peculiarly useful to those 
persons who direct their inquiries to the accurate distinction 
of words apparently, but not really syuonymous.”—Z 
Panorama, 

Frinted for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 
BOOKS published by Atkinson and Co. Glasgow ; Longman and 

Co., and Simpkin and Marshall, London ; Oliver and Boyd, 

and Stirling aud Kenney, Edinburgh; and soid by all Book 

aod Music-sellers. 
SCOTTISH ANNUALS, 


HE CHAMELEON, an Original Miscel- 

lany of Personal Narratives, Tales, Poems, &c., with 
Twelve New Melodies for the Voice and Pianoforte, by eminent 
omy th tl g both Literature and Music. Price, 
in watered silk and gilt, or large paper copies in ewbossed 
cloths, 12s. 





Also - > had, uniform with it, 4 
The Second Edition of the First Series, 
10s. 6d.,—thus spoken of by the leading Reviews: 
“The poetry carries us back to some of the pieces of the 
of the a Some pieces are Cowley without conceit.”’~ 
RF e- - 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





ew. ‘As it was said of Dr. Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, that he bad beaten forty Frenchmen, and could beat 
forty more ; we say of the author, that the mass of his solitary 





sof 11 mom. | Barometer, - ™ 

wee. | = M ~ “oo é | Winds, | Weather. 
Th, 10} 25 30.30 | E.toSE.| Cloudy. 
Fr. 1! 29 29.85 E. Cc 
Sat. 12 29 29.75 E. 
Sun. 13 35 30.05 N.E. 
Mon. 14 32 Stat. | N.E. to E. 
Tues. 15) 43 36 Stat. | E. 
Wed. 16 36 | Stat. | N.E. 

Prevailing Cloud.—C irrostratus. 

Nights and mornings for the greater part fair ; frosty 
at the beginning of the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 35°; greatest vari- 
ation, 20°. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 36 min. 





ERY. 
Cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

















NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Historical Tales of Illustrious British Children, by 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 

A Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomination, by 
Charles Thompson. 


Just published.—'The Three Histories, by Mrs. 
Fletcher, 12mo. 6s.—The Official Glory of the Son of 
God, by Jefferson, 5s.—Girdlestone’s Seven Sermons 
on the Cholera, with a Map, l2mo. 2s. 6d.—Two Years 
and a Half in the American Navy, by Wines, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s.—Charterhouse Prize Exercises, 1814 
to 1832, 7s. 6d.— But how to Spend the Evening, 18mo. 
2s.—Rev. D. Robinson's Discourses on the Law and 
Gospel, fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d.— Rev. J. Fawcett’s Five 
Discourses, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Philidor’s Analysis of Chess, 
by Walker, 12mo, 7s.— Rose’sPrayers from the Gospels, 
12mo. 5s.—Walks through London, 18mo. 6s.—The 
Young Christian’s Guide to Confirmation, by the Rev. 
Mr. Myers, 6s.—A Brief View of Sacred History, by 
Esther Copley, 3s.—Steggall’a Celsus, containing the 
ist & 3rd Books, with a Translation of Ordo Verborum, 
18mo. 6s.—Hansard’s Debates, 3rd Series, Vol. 43, 
IZ. 10s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

Thanks to Mr. A.—T. T., but we decline—W.., for- 
warded as directed—S. D. is in error; thanks are an 
acknowledgment that the communication has been re- 
ceived. 

To enable our subscribers to complete their last year’s 
volume, we have given directions to reprint ano 
number, being the kIGHTH reprint! 





P is superior to the mass in any one of the highty- 
adurned Annaals which are the composition of some thirty or 
forty veterans of literature.”—Npectator. ** Full of poetic gems, 
steriing essays, ai ppy couceits.”’—Times. “ There is a 
beauty, @ chasteness, a classic eloquence, and yet a ferce of 
diction, 1n his prose compositions, which has charmed us more 
than anything that has lately falien in our way.”—News Leiter. 
New- Year Book, named ‘ The Epigram- 
matist’s Annual.’ Consisting of an Original “pipe for every 
day of the year, with some extra merriment in the shape of a 
tew Comic Vales ill ted by eight H Sketches, price 
3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Lately published, in a beautiful extra-super-royal 4to, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. i 
The Western Garland; a Collection of Ori- 
ginal Melodies, composed and arranged for the Voice and Piano- 
forte, by Musical Professors of the West of Scotland. The Words 
by Thomas Atkinson. 

“We are glad to see that this effort has been made to revive 
in Scotiand the spirit of song.”—Harmonicon. “Some of the 
airs are quite delicious, and echoed by fitting words.” —Lilera 
Gazette. ‘We extract one song, which has all the pleasing 
imagery of a love lay of Metastasio.”—Scolsman, ** This wark 
proves Mr. A.’s title to be esteemed a first-rate song writer."— 
Metropolitan. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
MR. CONNEL’S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, VIZ.: 

The Young Scholar’s Assistant. 6th edition, 
stereotyped, and firmly bound, Is. 4 

‘The Young Scholar’s Companion, or a Selec 
tion of Reading Lessons ; being a Sequel to the * Young Scholar's 
Assistant.’ Siereotyped and firmly bound, ts. 6d. 

The Elementary Works of Mr, Connel have been reviewed 
with extraordinary and unanimous approbation by the chief 
Periodical works of the day, Extracts might be made from * The 
Mouthly Review,’ * The Christian Instructor,’ ‘The Literary 
Gazette,’ &c. S : 

Improved System of English Grammar ; with 
copious Exercises and Explanatory Observations; ada alike 
to the use of Schools and to the purpose of Private Tuition. By 
Robert Connel. Price ts. 6d. firmly bound, 

“A valuable addition to the literature of our elementary 
schools, The simplicity of the rules, the number and variety of 
the exercises, and the excelicnce of the general arrangement, 
eutitie the work to this praise.” — Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

* For those who think Marray’s Grammar too complex or too 
dry, Mr. Connel’s is a very good substitute, The parts are sim- 
plified with care, and the book is cheap,” —Athenaum. 

A Gaelic Primer, containing Rules for Pro- 
nouncing ; with Examples, a Vocabulary, and a Selection of 
Phrases on various subjects: the Orthoepy of each word 
denoted throughout by a Figured Spelling. and edition, 25, 

The Shamrock ; a Collection of Irish Songs, 
many of them scarce, or never before published bat in a separate 
state; with several Originals. Edited, with Notes, by Mr. 
Weekes, late of the Theatre Royal, Drary Lane; with au En- 
graving of him in Character. Price 2¢.6¢. 
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ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTIC AL 
NCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
and LowT THER AKCADE, near St. Martin’s Church, WEST 
STRAND. Open daily from to till dusk.—Admission, 1s. Cata- 
ue, Ls, 
NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
pa my by aSTEAM GUN She mg ng, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, olley of Seventy Balls, 
Seainsta Target, BL aehmpomren wary two beuredarieg the day. 

Steam-boat M supon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ tate invention, ' 

Holdsworth’ ay invented Revolving Radder 

An Apparatus by Perkins, showing a brilliant soutectionat the 
hardest steel, eflected by its being brought in contact with a soft 
iron plate, revolving with an intense rapidity 

Specimens of Perkins’ System of Printing ‘with hardened Steel 
aby a and ay a of the transfer of Engravings on Steel. 

agne' y 3 n, capable of igniting gunpowder. 

Gurtvaiied Calleetionsof Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains, 
a highly interesting to the antiquarian and the 

0! 
° An Apparatus, by Perkins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 
= to the square inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. 
hibited every day at 2 and 4 o'cloc 
Exemplitication of Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founder- 


ing at Se 
it, and Working Models of Steam Engines. 
Model of the proposed London and Licence, pam Railway. 
Models of new Framing of Ships improved Anchors, 
Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast fi, c at. head eeeets Life: 
rafts, Life-preservers, and namerous other apparat 
A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed ia water —iliestrating the 
one and application of the Bell. 
A Selection of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among 
— will be found some splendid productions of Murillo. 
he Royal Seraphine and srermenien, new Musical Instra- 
ments; performed on at interva 
Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 


\PAJOR'S CABINET GALLERY 
TURES. 


vs 
Numbers 1. Il. 111. IV. V. (to be continued Monthly) 
Re ice ouly 2s. 6d. each, or india Proofs, large paper, 5s. Every 
welve Numbers to form a ee with Thirty-six *Plates, and 
above Two Hundred pages of Letter-press, by ALLAN CUN- 


NINGHAM. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“Isaued at a price marvellously low ;—the selection is evi- 
dently made with considerable judgment, 80 as to combine 
variely with merit, The work is‘ got up’ in a very beautiful 
manner, and is well entitled to the enormous patronage by which 
alone tne risk and labour of the publisher can be ves tres ta 
—— value has been given to these gems of art by the historical 

critical Renan oe of Allan © Cunningham, who is almost 
be fs art.”"—New Monthly Mag. 
“ All these Sealitics, ‘are excellent: but the surpassing merit 
of the work, as a publication of the present day, will be its 
cheapness. Tiree beautiful line Engravings for aly. a- ey 
We presume Mr. Major’s Cabinet Galery to be unprecedented 
cheapness.””—Gentleman’s Maga 

“The tifth number of Major's Cabinet Gallery is the best we 
have had. The Sea-piece by haa and the Farm Yard by 
Teniers, are excelent,”’—Npecta/or. 

“* Vandevelde’s picture, a brisk ga ale, is exceedingly well en- 
graved by J. H. Kerrot. The sea, that’ most difficult of all sub- 
jects, is admirably managed. The work in its progress redeems 
the romeo of its early numbers,” —Atlas. 

he exquisite finish, and at the same time wide variety and 
contrast of the plates, are such that we are unwilling td pass 
them over in this cursory notice. To the lovers of art, in all 
times and lands, a work without parallel in interest and beauty.” 
—National Standar 
Joha Major, 50, Fleet- street ; : ;_and may be had of all Booksellers, 


FRENCH NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
Just published, by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s 
Cha eae inone thick voluwe, 12mo. containing 600 pages, 


N VERS; a 








OIx EN PROSE ET EN 
Vusage d’Eton. lére partir, Pros¥E.—Gil Blasa Valla- 
dolid—Charles XIL. a Bender—Télemaque aux Enfers—Tire de 
Numa Pompilius—Premiéres Aveutures de Don Quichotte—Mort 
de Louis XVI., Passage du Niemen, Retraite de la Grande Armée, 
Chate de Napoléon, Prise de Paris, Spectacles de Paris, Cour 
des Messageries—Scéncs de la Manic de Briller, la Petite V ille, 
des Ricochets de Picard. Ps 
ade PARTIE, VERS.—Fables de Florian, La Fontaine, et autres 
—Second et troisiéme Chants de la Heuriade—Huitieme Satire 
de Boileau—Secoiad Chant des Jardins, de Delille—Fragment de 
“— ou les Négres, de ‘eg Ay Lyriques de Voltaire ; 

- B, Rousseau; mbert; A. de La Martine; Hugo; C. Dela- 
ob. Clotilde de Surville; Mérope, de Voltaire—Trois Scenes 
de Charles VIE. chez ses grands Vassaux, tragédie de Dumas. 

3e PARTIE.—Phraséologie expliquee et coniparee, pour aidera 
rendre en Anglais les passages ditficiles et les idiotismes, et des- 
tinee, en méme tems aservir de legons pratiques de conversation. 
recédé de remarques sur ta Construction des Vers Francais, 
pour servir d’introduction a ta lecture des Poétes, Par J. C. 
Tarver, maitre de Francais, au C ollége d’Eton, et de S. A. R. le 
Prince George de Cambridge, de la Sociéte des Professeurs de 
Langue gue Frangaise 4 a Londres. 


VARLEY’S PERSPECTIVE. 
This day is published, —_ — numerous Examples, 


PRACTICAL TRE. ATISE on the ART 
of DRAWINGin PERSPECTIVE ; adapted for the Study 
of those — draw from Nature; by which the usual Errors may 


be avoided 
By JOHN VARLEY. 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom may be had 
I. 


THE JESUIT’S PERSPECTIVE. 
Tn 1 vol. ato. with 150 Copperplates, price il. 11s, 6d. 

Practical Perspective; or, an Easy Method 
of representing Natural Objects according to the Rules of Art, 
applied and exemplified in ail the variety of cases, as Landscapes, 
Gardens, Buildings, and Figures; a work highly necessary for 
Painters, Engravers, Architects, Embroiderers, Statuaries, 
Jewellers, Tapestry Workers, and all persons concerned in De- 

signing. Translated from the French by E. Chambers, F.R.S. 

II. 


The Young Artist’s Assistant in the Art of 
Drawing in Water Colours: exemplified in a Course of Twenty- 
nine Progressive Lessons, and illustrated with Sixty a 

ule, By Thomas Smith, 


16s, neatly bound 








COOKE’S WALKS THROUGH LONDON. 
This day ia p bellished with Cats and 


ALKS THROUGH LONDON; ora 
PICTURE of the BRITISH METROPOLIS in the 


Year 1833. 
G. A. COOKE, Esq, 





B 
__Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 


AMILY LIBRARY. Vol. XEXKV. The 
LIFE of PETER the GR 


AT. 
N BARROW, Esq. F.R.S 
Author of ~~ be ie History of the seuay of the Bounty.’ 
bh Portrait. 1 vol. smal » 5S 
“ This is an pon? om compendium of the tii e of that most ex- 

traordinary character—the founder not of a dynasty, but of an 
empire. ft is well drawn up; every source of information has 
been consulted ; the style is easy and unpretending; in short, 
the author is master of his subject.”"—Spectator. 

XXXIII. Natural Magic. By Sir David 
Brewster. A new edition, published this day. , ; 

XXXIV. Lives of Scottish Worthies. Vol. IT. 


XXXVI. Six Months in the West Indies. 

By Henry Nelson Coleridge. “ 7 
XXXVII. will contain Lives of Scottish 
Ww orthies. Vol. 111, and last. 

XXXVIIL. will contain Lives of British 
Artists. by VI. and last. a Allan Cunningham, 

* of t termination of the 
Family Lavery, Tecrtere ef have got the former volumes of 
the work, are recommended to take an early opportunity of 
completing their sets. 

John oe See nem 
In 8vo. 9s. bo 
ATHEMATICAL — " ASTRONOMI- 
CAL TABLES, for the Use of Students in Mathematics, 
Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, Ea gineers, and Navigators ; 
with an Introduction, c th and Use of the 
Tables, tasteated & by numerous Peebles’ poe ate 

By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, A.M. 

Teacher of Mathematics, Ediubur; gh. 

“‘ This portable and cheap volume is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the practical men alluded to in the title-page ; and we 
have no doubt that, when its merits come to be sufficiently known, 
it will ily 3 le the use of every other with which we are ac- 

— Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

* We feel much pleasure in roe that the expectations it 
holds out are amply fulfilled; and we recommend it to every 
person engaged in practical science, asa collection of tables sup- 
plying a gap, which, from the serious inconvenience that has 
hitherto arisen, they “alone can appreciate.” — Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 

RENCH and GERMAN ANNUALS for 


1833. 
Almanach des Dames, pour l’Année 1833, 
sewed, 8s. 
The same elegantly in silk, with étui, 12s. 
Almanach de Saxe Gotha, bound, 6s. 
Minerva, mit Kupfern zu Goethe’s Tasso, 
ip. 108. 
Cornelia, Taschenbuch fur Frauen, mit 8 
Kupfern, 12s. 
Deutscher Musenalmanach, von Chamisso 
und Schwab. Leip. 7s. 6 
Wintergrun, Herausgegeb. von Lotz, Hamb.7s. 
Taschenbuch, der Liebe und Freundschaft 
gewidmet, mit 11 Kupfern, und Kalender, Frft. 7s. 6d. 
Ancora, von J. G. Seidl. mit 4 Kupt. Wien. 
8s. 6d. 
Rosen, mit 8 Kupf. Leip. 12s. 
" Vergissmeinnicht, von H. Clauren, 8 Kupf. 
eip. 12s. 
Vesta, mit 8 Kupf. Wien. 18s. 
Urania, mit 7 Kupf. Leip. 10s. 
Taschenbuch fiir Verlobte, 12mo. Potsdam, 
4s. 6d. 
Vergissmeinnicht, von Spindler, 7 Kupf. 
Stutt. 12s. 
Taschenbuch gum geselligen Verniigen. 
Leip. 19s. 
Alpenrosen, 5 Kupf. Claran. 11s. 
- Cacilia, Taschenb. fiir Freunde der Tonkunst. 
amb. 7s. 
Almanach Dramatischer Spiell. Hamb. 8s. 
Miiehler’s Anekdotenannach, Bat. 7s. 
Diring’s Phantasiegemiilde, fur 1833. Frankf. 
7s. 6d. 
Gedenke Mein. 8 Kupf. Wien. 12s. 
Rheinisches Taschenbuch, 8s. 6d. 








New Novelby Mr. I BANIM, Authorofthe O'Hara Tales, 
On the ist ‘of January, 

HE GHOST-HUNTER and his FAMILY. 

The First Monthly Volume of ‘ The Library of Romance.’ 

A Series of Original Tales, Novels, and Romances, each equal in 

quency to two Votumes of a common Novel, and Ei pliswe a 

price of Six SarLurnas, handsomely bound, ing about 

one-third of the price, calls charged for similar Works, 
Edited by LEITCH R £ 

“Ave 11D pretty Bot containing one of Mr. Banim’s best 
stories. e think the plan of the Series a very promising one.” 
—Lilerary Gazette. 

“ Mr. Banim has put forth all the vigour that belonged to the 
old O’Hara Tales, and avoided the weaknesses Uhat sullied his 
subsequent ee. Mas tale is the best that has appeared this 
seaso 


“ Could Mr. & Ritchie command many volumes of such intrinsic 
merit, we should feel little doubt of its success. It exhibits nore 
of the excellencies, and fewer of the faults, of this talented 
writer, than any of at least his longer writings which we remem- 
ber to have read.’ oe Se 

e ist of Februa 
SCHINDERHANNE s, the ROBBER of the RHINE, 
EITCH RITCHIE 
London : i Elder, and Co, "Cornhill, 


MIRROR OF PFOPULAR KNOWLEDGE, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE MIRROR of POPULAR KNOW- 
LEDGE; containing Ten Thousand Points of Useful and 
Necessary Luformation, adapted to the capacity of Youth, To 
which are added, Scientific Recreations, or a Ww hy and Because 
of Science. By the Rev. PERCY BALDW M.A, 
Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper,  issomodid. “Tow, 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS. 
R. BERNAYS’ (of King’s College) 
COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 2nd edit, 
8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
2. Dr. Bernays’ Familiar German Exercises, 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
3. A Key to the same, ditto, 4s. 
4, German Poetical Anthology, with 
Notes, 8s. 6d. 
5. ——— German Prose Anthology, ditto, 7ss 
6. An Introductory Lecture delivered 
in King’s College, London. Is. 
7. Gothe Hermann und Dorothea, in Prose, 
Von Kersten 18. 5s. 
Noehden’s 
10s, 6d. 
9. Exercises to German Grammar. 7s. 
10. Reymann’s German and English Dia- 
logues. — 7s. 6d. 
11. Taylor’s Historic Survey of German 
Poetry. 3 vols. 8vo. 2, 5s. 
12. Wendeborn’s German Grammar, $s. 
13. Bailey’s English-German Dictionary. 
2 vols. 8vo. I/, 10s. 
14, Ludwig’s ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


15. Laurent's Introduction to German Gram- 
mar. 12mo, bound, 
16. History of Little Jack, in German and 

English. 12mo. 5s. 

17. Crabb’s German Extracts. 12mo. 7s. 

Published and sold by Treuttel, Wiirtz, aud Richice, s0, Soho- 
square. a = ‘ 

MR. DON’S: IMPROVED EDITION OF MILLER’S 
GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 4to, with numerous be cuts, 
price 3¢. 12s. in boards, the Second Volume iG 
GENERAL SYSTEM of G ARDENING 
and BOTANY; containing a complete Enumeration and 

Description of all Plants hitherto known ; with their Generic and 

Specific Characters, Places of Growth, Tine of Flowering, Mode 

of Culture, and = Uses in Medicine aud Domestic Economy ; 

founded upon MILLER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, and 
arranged according io the ioterel System. 
By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 

London: Printed for J. Ge a F. ‘iin ton; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co. ; T, Cadell; J. ichiardow Feat 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; J. , — 
and Darton; 5S. Bagster ; Sherwood and Co.; Nadiog al 
Lepard; J. 2 po nell Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Mar 
shall; and E. 

*,* ‘The First Volume, with a Glonere ond Index, may be 
had complete, price 3/. 12s. in cloth boards.—This Work is also 
publishing in Parts, at 6s. each. 

Elementary Books, for the speedy Acquirement of the French 
omens, published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
noster-row. 

1./(.HE FRENCH WORD and PHRASE 

BOOK, or PRIMER; containing a Select Vocabulary, 
in English and French, oe ‘Use -. Beginners. 
A. BELLENGER, 1s. 


2. Bellenger’ s Modern Foench Conversation ; 


German Grammar. 12mo, 








Sold by ‘Treuttel, w tirtz and Richter, 30, | Soho-sq 
DR. PARIS’S PHARMACOLOGIA. 

This day is published, a New Edition, being the Eighth, very 
considerably improved, and closely printed in One Volume 
8vo. price 1, 48, 0! 

HARMACOLOGIA,; or, History of Medi- 
cal Substances; with a view to establishing the Art of 

Prescribing, and of c F Formule, upon 

Fixed and Scientitic Principles. 

By J. A. PARIS, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S, F.S.A., Fellow_of the 
‘Royal College ‘of Physicians of London, Fellow of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Cambridge, and of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, 

*,* The Publishers have much pleasure in offering this new 
edition of Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia to the Public. Lt is now 
printed as to form one handsome volume in octavo (instead of 
two), and contains much new and valuable matter, a from 
the recent discoveries of Dr. Paris in Pharmacological and Che- 
mical Science; and such additional observations respecting the 
powers of simple and ined 
rience of the 

Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, 








y Phrases and new Easy ci. ith in 
French aud Berio upon the most familiar a 

Edition, with considerable Add and I 

2s. 6d. bound. 

3. One Hundred Fables, also by Mr. mariana 
selected and imitated from La Fontaine, intended for all persons 
about to learn the French Language; with a Dictionary, in which 
all the words are grammatically ‘explained. Second Edition, 
carefully corrected, price 2s. 

4. Bellenger’s Dictionary of the Idioms of 
the F hand English Languages, in Two Parts. Part 1. Frenc. 
and. English—Part Il. English and Prench. Second Edition, 
very ———7 enlarged, corrected, and improved. The French 
part by the Abbé McQuin; the English by Thomas Haigh, A.M. 
elegantly ‘printed in 1 vol. 8yo. 8s, 6d. 

5. The French Tutor; or, Practical Exposi- 
tion of the best pa Grammerians; being a Key to the cmt 
Acquirement of the necessary Rules to write and speak 
French 3 ee Containing, Familiar Exerc and use. 

ule, to serve for 
ion of which is marked at the page aed a the 
Questicn. Price 4s. By Mons, Deslyons, Private — 
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Na FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Will be piled none week. 
30, Soho-square, Jan. 1. 
~~ ANTI-NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 
N APPEAL to Mr. WILBERFORCE. 
Published and sold by —— and Marshall, 
court, tee Price 


This day published, <i} Edit.in a ‘small volume, 2s. crt 
isHOP HEBER’S HYMN 


Jabs Murray, _Rhemerie tree t. 





Stationers’- 


s day, 2 ols, loolseap svo ‘ a 
R ACTICAL LECTURESon the Historical 
weeks of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
the Rev. HENRY LINDSAY, M.A, 
Phe rpetual Curate of Wimbledon, Surrey. 
_Jobn Murray, Albemarie-street, 
maar FT ETT OF ey published, 8vo 
COURSE of LECTURES ‘on the COIN- 
AGE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. Delivered in the 
University of Oxford, by EDWARD CARDWELL, D.D. Priu- 
cipal of St. Alvan’s Hall, and Camden Professor of Ancient 
History. 


aad bapting Albemarle- —e 
Y¥, post Bvo. 8s. 
ATES ce DISTANCES + ; ” showing what 
may bedone in a TOUR of SIXTEEN MONTHS, through 
various Pacts of Europe; as performed iu the Years ‘1829 and 


1830. 
“This volame will be a useful one to future travellers—our 
selections are sufficient to show that the present is anything but 
adry itinerary. The Tables at the end are excelleut. e re- 
commend the volame to all travellers ia Germany.”—Lit. Gaz. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS. M AJESTY. 
In a few days, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Hlishments, 
THE ORIGIN AND SERVICES OF 


HE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
From the Formation of the Regiment under General 
Monck, to the Pete of Water! 
by Colonel MACKINNON. 
Richard Bentley, New Burtington-street, 
_ <Suecessor to Henry Coibura.) 


. 7 New Burlington-st -street. 

M*: BENTLEY’ s. "CATALOGUE 
OF NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED; 
Cousting of Voyages aud ‘Travels, History and "Biography, 
Suorting Apwaniates, and Works of Fiction, distinguished 
Writers, may now be had, gratis, of all respec stable Bi oohes ellers 
in the United cates. Ageuts—for ltreiand, Mr. ae Cum- 
ming, Dubliw ; aud for Scotland, Messrs, Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinbargh. 





Just NEN in royal folio, full coloured, price 3l. 3s. half-bd. 
NEW GENERAL ATL AS, ANCIENT 
and ot: accurately constructed 
By JAMES PLAY FAIR, D.D, 
Principal of the United ay of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, 
. Andrews ; 
And elegantiy engraved h.. the most eminent Artists in London. 
A new edition, revised and corrected to the present time, and 


with additional Maps by WILLIAM PYPER, A.M. he Higt 
School of Edinburgh. J 2 a 


*.* This Atlas contains 47 Maps, beautifully coloured. Size, 
22 ae by 18, aad will be found vy much the cheapest Atias 
published 

Printed for Alexander Macredie, 


Edinburgh; and James 
uncan, 37, Paternoster row. 


Published this day, by " Chapple, Ra Royal 1 Library, P. Pail Mail, 
COLLECTION of ORIGINAL POEMS ; 


nsisting of Odes, Elegies, and Miscellaneous Poetry, 
Moral and Sentimental, written during ~s ag ten years, and 
never veiore published or printed. By B. F. 

Poetic Fragments, from an unpublished MS. 
3s. 6d. cloth, 


_ The Fallacies of Hope; a Poem. 5s. cloth. 


DR. CH ALMERS AN D DR. I DOYLE. 
Just VipEN price 2s, 6d. in a neat wrapper, 
HE EVIDENCEgiven by Dr.CHALMERS 
and Dr. DOYLE before a SELECT COM MITTEE of the 
HOUSE of COMMONS on the STATE of IRELAND. 
This Evidence is not of merely temporary interest; that of Dr. 
mers contains @ Complete exposition of the -ystem of ma- 
ene, the Poor in Scotland, more partiontnrty of the plan 
ed by him at Glasgow; and Dr. Doyle's is full of vivid 
sketches of the State ot Ireland. Toe advantage of having 
ther the arguments of the most distinguished of the 
neuts, and of the advocates of Irish Poor Laws, is obvious. 


ion: Baldwin ao Co, Paternoster-row ; and R, Gr 
bridge, 6, Panyer-alley F “ @ 
DIN BURGH & REVIEW, No. CXII. will 
be published on Wednesday, Jan. 23. 

Contents: 1. Niebuhr’s Roman History—2. Babbage on Ma- 
chinery and Manufactures—3. Earle’s Account of New Zealand 
—4. Aucient Greek Banquets—5. Se a of the Bank Char- 
ter—6. Affairs of Belginm aud Holland—7. Swwart’s Three Years 
ia North America—s. Sarrans’s La Fayette, and the Revolution 
of 1830—9, Lord Bepes’e War of the Succession—10. Reformed 
Parliament: the Bal: 

A. me Ear and Longman and o- ee 
vlished, royal imo, 3s. 6d. 
oRDS” of TRUTH. By <y , of 
bg Welbepent Hour,’ and ‘ The Warning.’ 

acatens! Stranger on Nantasket Beach—Faith—Rair. y 

harpoon win Pigeon of America—True Stories—One Day in 
te Ministry of our Saviour—Healing the Leper—Charles Herbert 
—On the Beath of a Child—Story for Little Children—Dial 
=Michty Deeds of A. B. C.—Child’s Trust ia Danger—Orphan 
irl—W — ad of a Leaf—Fatal New Year’s Gift—What Day is 


it! 
“Stephin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court 
Of whom may be had, price 5s. 12mo. hallf- bound, witha Plate, 


The Work- 
wi oe ork Ta Table; or, Evening Conversations. 








published, in § vol. 12mo. 6s, cloth, 
ALES « of the MANSE, by a Gentleman 
gone to the Indies, First Series. SAINT KENTIGERN, 
A Romance of Streetciyde. 
Printed for Blackie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh ; Simpkin 
and Marshall, London ; and WwW. oan J and Co. Dublin. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, price 12s. in boards, 


EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for EVERY 


DAY in the YEAR. Compiled from the Writings of | 


Various Authors. 
Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 


This day is publishe: d, in 8vo. price 9s 
ECTURES on the INSU FICIENCY of 
UNREVEALED RELIGION, and on the succeeding In- 
fluence of Christianity ; delivered ia the English Chapel at Rome, 
during Sundays of Advent 608. and of Lent — 
By the Kev. RICHARD BURGESS, Chaplai 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and w aterloa-place, ~ Mall. 
ust publisl 
IOGRAPH Ic G ALLERY of the POLISH 
REVOLUTION ; or, One Hundred Portraits of Individuals 
who acted @ distinguished Part in the last War of Polish Inde- 
pendence. No. 1. 1, UL. IV. and V. each containing 5 Portraits, 
Price of each Numbers in folio, on Ludia cae 
he same, in rov - - 
Published by Treattel, wv iirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square. - 


cH ae PRIZE EXERCISES. 
st published, in 12mo 
COLLECT TON of LATIN and ENGLISH 
POEMS, TRANSLATIONS, &c. which have gained Medals 
in Charterhouse School, from 1814 to 1832. 


London: 8. Walker, 58, Barbican; and the Booksellers at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


This day is published, a new x edition, 3 vols. oui Bvo. 10s. Ot, 


und, 


errs Ss JOURN AL; comprising a Va- 


riety of interesting Joformation for Young Persons. 

Arranged br sag 7 A day in the yea’ 
join Murray, Alpewartestreet 
a few days will ‘Moo 

NEW EDITION of M OORE S LIFE of 

LORD BYRON, in Three Volumes, 8vo. embellished with 
Forty-four splendid Engravings, including an entire ly new En- 
graving of the fine Portrait ot Byron, by ‘tT. Philli neq. R.A. 

*,* This edition of Byron’s Life is printed uni ormly with .the 
ectavo editions of the Poews, and may be considered the Standard 
Library Edition of Lord Byron’ 's Letters and Journals, 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


This day is published, with Wood-cuts, 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
Printed to correspond with Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Ear Ww Lessons,” 
ARRY OWEN;; or, the SNOW WOMAN 
and POOR BOB the CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

* Tales by Miss Edgeworth are sure to be welcome to youn; 
people, and we have no doubt this will be among their treasu: 
volumes,’”’—Athenaum 

John > Merray, Albemarle-street. 


his sis day is publishe d,a new edition, svo. 12 


HE'S SECOND VOLUME of PRINCIPLES 
of GEOLOGY ; being an Attempt to explain the former 
Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in 


operation, 
y CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Geolesy in the King’s Colleges aud Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Geological Society. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, price 15s. is just published. 
Vol. 111. isin the press, and will be published shortly. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Tn a few hy will be published, illustrated with a New Portrait, 











MR. GALT’S LAST WORKS, 


1. 
HE MEMBER; an Autobi h 
Dedicated to William Holmes, Esq. =e y 


The Radical; an Autobiography. 
cated to Lord Brougham. Pric 
James Fraser, - Repectcteest, London, 


RASER’ MAGAZI E, 
for JANUARY, ed Twenty Original Articles; among 
which are Papers by the late Lord Byron and Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, James Hogg, Sir David ocmsuan tehen Galt, Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, and numerous other celebrated Contributors, whose 
names do not transpire. The present month’s Number com- 
mences a new Volame, afiording a good opportunity to those 
desivous of subscribing. All such are requested to transmit their 
names forthwith to their respective Booksellers in Town or 
Country, as, from the very great increase in this month’s sale, 
og Publisher cannot be answerabie for a supply a few days 
pence. 
215, “Regent-street, Jan. 12. 


Dedi- 





This day is publishe -d, 
SCENES IN NORTH WALE In duodecimo, > ae with 
36 Line Engraving«, price only 4s. 6d. bx 
“CENES in NORTH WALES, vith His- 


torical Illustrations, Legends, Tae Biographical Notices. 
B 


London: Printed for T T.and J, Tezg, heapside ; R. Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow; W. Wakeman, Dublin; and sold by all 
Booksellers in England, ‘aoa Ireland, and Wales. 

Jus: ust published 

Davenport’s Biographical Dictionary, with 

355 Portraiis, 12s. boards. 





In a few days will be published, in 12mo. price 5s. board 
IRECTIONS to CHURCHW ARDENS 
for the oe — Discharge of their Duty. 
By MPHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D. 
Meretefere De oo ‘of Nereich, and Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
ition, correcte , with considerable addition-, 
By ROBERT PHILIP TY en HITT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 

To which is appended, a correct Abstract of the SELECT 
VESTRY ACT, &c. Xe. 

London : Lon: man, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

A New Edition of Wilbur’s Reference Testa- 
ment; being the Common Version of the New Testament; with 
References, and a Key of Questions, Geographical, Historical, 
Doctrival, Practical, and Experimental. With 3 Maps, Tabies, 
xc. &e. in 12mo, ak 4s. + boards ; or 4s. 6d. bound. 

s day is poblished, 
HE SUPREME IMPORTANCE of a 
RIGHT MORAL toa RIGHT ECONOMICAL STATE of 
the COMMUNITY. With Observations on a receut Criticism in 
the Edinburgh Keview. By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 
= Also, by the same Author, 
On Political Economy, in Connexion with 
the Moral State and Moral Prospects of Society. §vo. 12s. bds. 
On the Use and Abuse of Literary and Eccle- 
siastical Endowments. 86vo. 6s. boards. 
Published 4: William Collins, Glasgow ; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Simpkin and Marshall; Hamilton and Co.; J. Ridgway; and 
Hatchard and Son, London. 


This day is published, 


I. 
ECTURES on REVIVALS in RELIGION. 
y WILLIAM B, SPRAGUE, D.D. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Geor, 
en a and the 


Supplications suggested by each Chapter in 
the Gospels, dootaned solel; Ba ‘omote Domestic ome Time 6 -” 
Families. By the Rev. G, -D, Minister of St. John 
Episcopal Chapel, Greenock. pote 5s. boards. 

Iit. 


The Systematic Verse Book; or, a Short 
Scripture Sum of Christian Doctrines, Duties, and Conso- 
lations. By the Members of the Glasgow Missionary Association 
Jo cloth, 6d.; in roan, gilt ed: 

Published’ ‘by W 


es, 9d. 
liiam Collins, Glasgow; and Whittaker 
Sesthers and Go, Lantos — - ‘ 





Redford, 
ev. |. x James, Birmingham. 12mo. 





Lupton, from the original in the Bodleian at Ox- 
ford, ¢ 4 svo. uniform with Gifford’s Massinger and Ben 


THE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIRLEY, 

now first collected and pam tag > arranged, and the 

Text carefully collated na i restored. Wit Notes, 

Biographical and Critica! 

By WiLLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. 

To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley and 

bie Weitings. by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, M.A. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
1. OSPEL STORIES. An Attempt to 
render the CHIEF EVENTS of the LIFE of OUR 
SAVIOUR intelligible and profitable to YOUNG CHILDREN. 

“ We have tried these little — on a boy of six, and a girl 
of hardly five years of age, them both quite aes of 
understanding almost every word in the book. This is, toa 
parent or guardian, worth fifty flourishing sentences in rh} o 
case as the present, so we shall say no more.”’—Lit, Gazette. 

2. Stories for Children, from the History of 
England. 1ith edition, 3s. half-bound. 
3. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of ‘ Stories for Children.’ 2s. half-bound, 
John Murray, Aibemarle-street. 


MRS, CHILD'S MOTHER'S STORY-BOOK. 
Embellished with me — 7 . Steel a price only 3s. in 


HE MOT "HER? 'S “STORY- BOOK ; 
Western Coronal, a Collection of Tales, &c. 
By Mrs. CHILD, Author of ‘ The Mother's Book,’ &c. 
To which are added, Tales by Mary Howitt and Caroline Fry. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, ample, N. 
Hailes, Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kerby, ye street; W. PF. 
Wakeman, Dublin; and R. Griffin and _~y 
The Publishers ey recommend this heead ul little volume 
as a valuable Christmas Present for Youth. 
Just published, in 12mo. price, bound, 6s. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ ASSISTANT in 
WRITING FRENCH LETTERS; or, Manuel Epistolaire 
a usage des Demoiselies Anglaises. 

Dulau and Co, Soho-square; Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster-row; Simpkin and Co, 
Stationers’-hall-court; Souter, St. Panl’s Churchyard; Treuttel 
and Co, Soho-square ; "and Houlston aud Son, Palernoster- TOW. 

THE BRISTOL RIOTS, AND THE TRIAL OF THE 

MAGISTRATES. 
vol. demy 8vo. with a Plate, 9s. in boards, 

HE’ BRISTOL RIOTS, their Causes and 
Consequences. By a CITIZEN; containing numerous 
Facts not hitherto published. ‘The aathor has endeavoured to 
convey an accurate idea of the previous state of Polit:cal Parties 
in Bristol, and the means adopted by the Civil Aathorities to quell 
the Riots. A copious Appendix containing several ‘‘ Personal 
Narratives,” the Magistrates’ Statements to the Secretary of 
State and Commander-in-Chief, with every interesting docament 

connected with the Bristol Riots. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; and Gutch and ‘Martin, Felix Farley’s Office, Bristol. 








or, 








CLOTHES 1 FOR “Y OUNG GENTLEMEN. 
RODGERS, Taitor, &c. 5, City-Roap, a 
eJ + few Doors from Finsbury-square, respectfully submits for 
the inspection of the Public Lis Charges for Young Gentiemen’s 
Clothes, viz, 
13 Saxony Superfine Spencer Suit 
12 Do. Do. 


10) =6+ Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. Cohorg Dress 

> Opera Do... « 
oa Tunick 


Do. 

Do. Do. 16 
t it be ae in mind that, in addition to their pad made of 
SUPERFING WEST OF ENGLAND CLOTHS, they will be got 
up in the most FASHIONABLE and ELEGANT STYLE, and 
made to fit in the most Ce py manner, not to be surpassed by 
any Establishment in London ; in short, if after any Suit is made 
thd meat ENTIRE SATISFACTION is ‘not given, the purchaser 
has the right of returning them 
+4t No Clothes keptready made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 
if required 
N.B. Gentlemen and Ladies addressing a line per post, can be 
waited upon with Patterns, if within six miles, 
Terms, Cash upon 


£2 18 
215 


‘or the Size of 
fears of Age. 
ecocecceo 


‘dalivery, 





46 THE, ATHEN ZUM. 
—= => a 
MAPS (Ancient, Modern, and Historical), new and improved, engraved expressly in the best style by WALKER and Co. 
PORTRAITS highly finished on Steel, engraved expressly by Hout, forming a ‘ Porirait Gallery of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
Only ONE PENNY EACH !—*,* The Portraits to be continued Monthly ; the Mars oftener, if necessary. 


*,* OFFICE REMOVED TO MORE CONVENIENT PREMISES, No. 369, STRAND, NEARLY OPPOSITE.—LONDON AGENTS FOR 
THE COUNTRY, SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE PENNY NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Is established for the Publication (in the cheapest and most available form) of one uniform, elegantly-printed, and improved Edition, of the most approved 
STANDARD WORKS of EDUCATION, USE, and ENTERTAINMENT, (NATIVE and FOREIGN,) 
Which are Reprinted, Translated, Corrected, and Improved to the present Time, with considerable Additions, 

By LITERARY GENTLEMEN of the FIRST ABILITY, from THE very BEsT AUTHORITIES, 


And published in WEEKLY NUMBERS, containing eight large royal octavo pages, closely and clematis | —_ on fine paper, (with a loose wrapper, gratis, every 
Month,) PRICE ONLY ONE PENNY EACH ’ 


Or MONTHLY PARTS, being four Numbers stitched together, with a Monthly ihenen, PRICE FOURPENCE. 

















25 of 





showiug the Ancient and Modern Divisions of England and Great 
Britain and Ireland, engraved expressly for this work, in the very 
first stsle, given as SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE ONLY ONE 
PENNY EACH!—N.B. To be followed by distinct HISTORIES 


Ly seuey NATIONAL LIBRARY presents one uniform Edition, corrected and improved to For the convenience of dispatch, twelve works are published at once ; and so soon cone one work is 
the /a' ent, of all the most usetul, instructive, moral, and entertaining Works, which compose | completed another immediately succeeds it. ut the works are all perfectly distinct complete 
the STANDARD ue TERATURE of twis and other Countries, and which are published in such a | ia themselves; and any one or more of the Publications (however far di ) may be d 
Serene — form, a while ap gence Vm penn and orgs, enters the and continued at any Gime, according to convenience or pi re, 
altentio: the hest, places them within the means of the poorest classes and individuals, of the 7 =—* = 
community ; ‘and this, ay without taxiug eliber the head or the pocket too heavily at one and the | NUMBERS I. &. AND PARTS I. &c. ARE CONSTANTLY REPUBLISHING ; 

leis _ to calculate exactly the length of every work; but it may be sufficient to say and all the meskes being stareotyprd, 2 corttin end incxhenstinte engply tnateutes. (Otis 
that oo ali of them most certainly roy a far greater quantity of superior matter, printed ‘and ALL THE STANDARD LITERATURE OF THE WORLD, 
arranged ina more elegant manuer, than has hitherto been produced in the most indifferent editious | or any parts of it may be, in a short space of time, obtained ee oe easy rate of ONE PENNY A 
&t a wuch higher price ; while, generally speaking, the expense will not exceed one fifth, aud, in | WEEK, FOURPENCE A MONTH, or Four Shillings and Fe @ Year ; oF at & thore or 
some instances, not even a tenth, of ocher and inierior copies. less rapid, but proportionably easy rate, according to pleasure or yarn aoe 

The Proprietors, in fulfilling their pledge of publishing illustrations and accompaniments to the Geographical, Historical, and Biographical departments of their Library, are ve ei rather 
than increase the easy scale lag -y prices, or issue an inferior article, to make a large sactifice in favour of their Subscribers, and furnish MAPS and PORTRAITS (so pm poe nature) 
executed in the very best style, by first-rate artists, at the extravayantly meceres price of ONE PENNY EACH! which, in proportion, is lacomparabiy lower than even the AAS Price of 
their works themselves, ‘Acca ly, New and Improved MAPS, Ancient, Mo » and Historical, engraved in the best way by Waker and Co., and hist! ew PORTR Ts, cored on 

, in the verv first s OLL, (the latter forming a PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE NINE TEENTH CENTURY,) are published as SUPPLEMEN various works to which | 
rtain—PRICE ONLY ONE PENNY EACH !—#*,* A few proof impressions on fine paper will be struck off, for which early application must be made, Price, Proofs of Maps, 2. ; 

tte, 3d. Proofs of Portraits, 3d.; India Paper, ditto, 6d. 

The publication of the Mavs and Portratts commences this week, when will be published— 
As SUPPLEMENT to No. 21 of the ‘ GEOGRAPHY and GAZETTEER,’ As SUPPLEMENT to No. 21 of the ‘ UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
—- ONLY ONE PENNY, PRICE ONLY ONE PENNY, 
ae at A HIGHLY-FINISHED 
MAP OF THE "EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 
Engraved expressly, in the best style, by WaLKER and Co. 
A few proof Sy ry > ~ » Ed which early application must be made. Proofs of PORTRAIT OF THE Q UEE N, 
on fine paper, 2d.; colou ito, Engraved on Steel expressly by Hoi, and forming No. 1 of 
*,° A Map of the Western Hemispuere with No. 25, and of Europe CAP G N c ‘ 
with No. 29, or earlier, if possible. ORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Map or THE WorLD As anown TO THE ANCIENTS, with No. ee ey row struck off, for which early application must be made. Proofs on fine 
r, 2d.; India ditto, 4d. 
* Ancient History.’ Tan) e 
Historicat Mars of ENGLanp, showing the Ancient and Modern *s* With No. 25 of the ‘ Universal Biography,’ a Portrart of 

7 hanks aah oe 7 of AMERICA, with J san = of ‘ History AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

0 ngian an estory Of ¢ merica,’ or sooner, i possi e. 

N.B. The MODERN ATLAS is complete, and may be seen at the Office. The ANCIENT ATLAS | 4,411 the Popular Characters of this and Foreign Countries will be given im alphabetical succemien 
fs mm active progress. _— 

The following is a List of the present Publications, viz. 
be waking it I= MOST couriers WORK OF [TS 
A COMPLETE GR AMMAR and DIC IME WORLD. =*—s PORTRAITS OF THE Ean 
TIONARY, bet gg yr On rections, and A +B OF oon ‘OWN TIMES, poe ant an = fhe very 
vemeuts.— . The G omplete in twenty ha 4 
hambers, and may be had with the DICTIONARY, or separately, frst sive, bv Holl, forming a, PORTRAIT. GALLERY of the 
stitched in a wrapper, price only fen-pence! It contaius all that 
is valuable in all other Grammars, with considerable additions, 
corrections, and improvements.—The DICTIONARY contains 
gvers meaning of every word, with examples, wherever the sense 
is otful or difficuli, and the pronunciation carefully intro- 


duced in a novel and more easy manner. 

A GEOGRAPHY. and GAZETTEER, 
(Ancient and Modern, corrected with the reform alterations, up 
to the Ss time, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments.—' Avs, engraved in the very best style a7 Walker 

and © +4 oe A. as SUPPLEMEN’ TS, PRICE ONLY ONE PENNY 
EACH ._ biication commences with No, 21.—N.B. To be 
followed y ‘STANDARD VOYAGES and TRAVELS.” . 
TOPOGR: PHICAL DICTIONARY,’&c. 

A LAW LIBRARY, by a Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* This work is obviously one of the very first utility, being 
arranged, for ruse, to give a general insight into the 
LAWs OF TH COUNTRY. c 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, reprinted, 
compiled, and arranged, from Hume and Smollett, Rapin, Henry, 
Lingard, Haliam, Turner, Beisham, Xc. &c. carefully divested 
of their political partiality. —*,* TWO HISTORICAL MAPS, 


NOW READY—PARTS V. 


N.B. 
* GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY,’ ‘SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS,’ *STAN DARD WORKS OF FICTION. "—PART IV. of the * 





of IRELAND and SCOTLAND. 
A HISTORY of AMERICA, compiled and 


arranged, woh oonmmiereie Additions and leapreveesente, from 
Robertson, &c. &c., and continued up to the present time.— 

*,* An HISTORICAL MAP, engraved expressly for this work, 
in the every om style, given as a SUPPLEMENT, PRICE ON LY 


“ANCIENT HISTORY, reprinted, compiled, 
and arranged, from RoYin’s Ancient History, Universal History, 
&C.—F _F To be followed up by distinct HISTORIES of GREECE 
and ROME, which wiil be reprinted and arranged from Mitford, 
Hooke, Gio, &e.—N.B. ANCIENT MAPS, engraved in the 
very first style, expressiy for this ne given as SUPPLE- 
MENTs, PRICE ONE PENNY EAC 

The BRITISH rong AY ISTS : TATLER, 
SPECTATOR, RAMBLER, 

A UNIVERSAL BIOGR APHY, (Fabulous, 
Heathen, Ancient, and Modern,) containing a concise, yet com- 

srehensive and interesting account of the LIVES OF ALL THE 
MINENT PERSONS that have ever existed, as well in classical 
fable and heathen mythology as in reality, up to and including 
the present generation; in fact, no expense will be spared in 





of the ‘GEOGRAPHY AND GAZETTEER,’ ‘UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY,’ ‘HISTORY 
ACTING DRAMA;’ “aud PARTS LL. of the ¢ 


“HISTORY UF AMERICA,’ aud **BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE.’ 








NINETEENTH CEN ‘TUKY, 
ONLY ONE PENNY EACH! 
with No. 2. 


The 


Pub! 


- given as SUPVLEMENTS, PRICE 
lication cowmences 


BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC _ MEDICINE, 





— and imp d with 


to the pre- 


"SH [AKSPEARE’ S WORKS, com lete, with 


his ate, Ginssarv, Poems, &c. &c., bel 
BRITISH POETS. 
STANDARD WORKS 


og No. I 
of 


(Native and Foreign,) containing all_ the P 


(Standard and Modern).--# 9 ‘T 


STAND. 


FICTION: 


THE DEVIL 
STICKs,’ by Le Sage, is complete in Ten Numbers, and 


may be 


had in Numbers, One Penny each, or together ina Fa arg 
by 


ouly Teupence. Su 


GIL BLAS, by 


Le Sage. 
The ACTING DRAMA, containing all the 
Popular Plays (Standard and Madern).—*4* The Dramatic 


Works of Richard Brinsley 


vy Sheridan, contaluing The 
Scandal, The Rivals, The Critic, The Trip to Sensors 


Duenna, aud Pizarro, are complete in Fourteeu 


One Penn 
Sailling pe Twopence. 


T 4 


umbers, 
each, ortogether in a Wrapper, price only One 


OF ENGLAND,’ ‘ ANCIENT HISTORY,’ ‘LAW LIBRARY,” 
BRITISH ESSAYISTS,’ 


Works published at the Penny National Library Office. 


Ge Friday, March 1, and every succeeding Friday, will be published, price Fourpence, in a neat 
ropes’ new, impartial, liberal, and independent work, of a size convenient for binding, con- 
tin ng slaaen Closely and ‘elegantly printed large royal svo. pages of entirely interesting matter, 


THE CRI being confined to the wrapper,) to be called 


“THE C 


and the Finke ght Ontainat Conrrisutions by the rinst TALE 
Mona Ay 


* Ficaro’s Memonanpdum-Boox,’ by Figaro in London; 
Porricat mance of en yy ’ &e. &e.—A highty- finished bere 
eograved exp ressly ou S by Holl, forming No, tof ‘GA 


independence aud respectability, errerod under the influence of 
endeavour w procure itself a 
cerit * its criticlams,, and the value of its contents : 

rather than enter the “iene of book monopolists, 


month, price One Shilling. 


THE COMIC MAGAZINE, edited by ‘ Figaro in London.’ 


FIRST SERIES, elegantly bo i, price 75. 6d., 0 
orang @ HANDS. 


ME aud AMUSING FRESE 


ITIC; consisting of sincere Reviews of Bocas, the Drama, 
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